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V ^ " ' . \ INTRD1XJCTI0N 

EdUGational leaders throughout^, the ceuntry rfecognize the faqt that 

'J 

studentsr need to prep^e for a world vastly different from the, one in 
which they are living today. Knowing this, they feei very strongly that 
^instructioii should be oriented toward the future and the knowledge and 
"skills that the iutAite will require. But, they ask, how. should thi^ be 
done?" What ^emerging themes should be included in the educational pro- 
cess? And, what pjpaffesses should' be used in implementing f utures-'^rliented 
edifca^lon^ 

Educators' puide lEor the Future is .an orientation to some of these 
questions. It .inW-oAlC^ educational leaders to the kinds of instruc- 
tional changes that prqy)Lde a vali'd futures reference and to the processes^ 
likely to be effective/in making changes. Its content reflects Research 
fqr Better Schools' five years of study, planning and curriculum 
development for schools of the future. " 
• - The guide is made up o/ three units divided into eight modules.' 
Unit I, "Toward the Year 2000," provides an overview of important fu- 
tures concepts^ factors, and forecasting techniques'. Unit II, "Education 
for the Future," discusses basic themes, considerations, and alternatives 
for future-oriented education^, reviews futures studies done to date, and. 
addresses futures-oriented problem-solving skills. Then, Unit III, 
"ProCflHS^s for Implementihg Change,*^ describes some, of the processes of 
introducing a f uture-orierfted emphasis iijto a sdhool program and explains " 

leadership principles ai;id prqblem-solving procedures invo^lved. The 
volum6 (ploses with a, comprehensive Bibliography in which key^-iref«rences 
are annotated. • 



Any module in this guide may he'e7iamX.ned ii^ependently of the others; 
however, there is a logicarl flow to their"^ given order, Es^ch module pro- 
vi^es ^an introduction to a par ticular' area of educational fu^res, a* list- 
ing of recommended readings, and exercises if applicable, ^1 a<^iviti^s 

.. ^ . ■ ^ ■ ] ' ' / 

relate to p«lanning fjiture-oriented changes in a school's educational pro- 
gi;am and may be adapted l^o the needs of individual schools and staff. ' 

Modules may be use4 for individual study, -in a workshop or seminar, 
or as part of a univei^ity course for current or future school leaders. 

■ -"^'^ ' ' 1 ' ■ ^ ■ . - ' 

Whert used as a general >^ntroduct ion to futures topics, each requires appjoxi 
mately one day of study time. If, however, the intent is to use the laod- 

ule./asj'a precursor to actual change in a school's instructional program,^ 

additional study, plannir^g, and implementation time. will be necessary. 

■1 . . « # 

Users, should ^ave ready library' access In order to take advantage 

> 

the wealth .of materials on tHe future in general and on future-oriented 

education^ in parrticular. 

Of major ccsfncem throughout the development of this guide and the, ■ 

selection of readings* has been timeliness. As you progress through the 

materials, you will find many references to the rapidity of change. Fa- 

mil-iarity ^th this concept and its implications includes awajreqess of the 

fact that a great many materials are obsolete almost as soon as they are 

published. This, undoubtedly,, will be the case with some references given 

in this guide. Therefore, it is extremely important that th^timeliness 

• • • ' ' 

of^^y tutures^orientejd issue be taken into account in all yoCir discussions 

and readings. , . 



• . UNIT I: TOWARD THE 2000 

This unit consists of two modules: Future Changes and Forecasting 
Technic^ ues . * fHW^firs^^rovides an overview of important concepts ajxd 
factors in futurism. The second describes techniques used in forecasting. 
Together, the modules familiarize the reader with the language, purposes 
and methods of futurisp. , 

Module I: Future Changes includes the following study/discussion * 

^ . - ' . >f. 

topics: forecasting alternative futures; adapting to change .or influencing^ 

change; psycho-social change: major change areas; rapid growth and change; "j. 

and anticipating problems and planning ahead. - * 

Module »2 : Forecasting Techniques describes trend extrapolation; 

multi-factor forecasting using force analysis or cross impact analysis; 

forecasting alternative futurflks using future wheels, future histories, 

or Scenarios; planning for desifetftfutures using relevance trees or 

decision trees; group forecasting techniques using interview polling, 

questionnaire polling, the conference me^thod, or the Delphi technique.. 



Module i 
Future Changes; 
\ An Overvlev of Alternatives 

- This module la concerned^ with developinj^a conception of the nature 
of changes that are likely to occur during tne- next 25 or 50 years < and 
with determining, on an indivicLual and subjective basis, disposition 
toward those changes . . 

The literature on alternative futures is vast and the reader can do 
no more than sample it. For those who have already refed some articles 
or books on the subject, this modulfe offers additional readings to help 
round out a well-considered viewpoint about alternative futures. For those 
who have not dipped into futures literature, this module off^-s a care- 
fully 'selected set of readings that provides a good geijeral introduction 
to the thinking of futurists; / 

^ The module consists of six dtscuasion topics. The first three clarify 
some dispositions toward futurism axjfi the future." The last three discuss ^ 

reaso'ns for studying the future and introduce possible areas of future 

. ■ ' ■ [ ■ ^ ^ 

change. 

., . . ) 

Recommended readings accompany eacl>- discussion tqpic. However, the 
reader may wish to skim* through some of the publications, whicl) are 
annotated in the bibliography before beginning the discussion topics. 
Kauffman's Futurism ai\d Future Studies , and the first chapter of Wein- 
berger'g Planning Schools for the Future are particularly recommended. 
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Adapting to Change or Influencing Change 

V Which has priority - adapting to xhdnge or . Influencing change? 
^Individuals, groups, Institutions , and societies can adapt to changes that 
have occurred or are occurlng, or they can J.ntervene to shape events 
eitheir by counteracting problems that have arisen or by anticipating and 
preventing them fjpm arising. Institutions can, if they wish, adapt to • 
change in their values , knowledge , skills*, or organizational arrangements 
and procedures. They can influence cl>ang'e just by the very fact that most 
change, technological developments or society's use -of technology, for 

* ■ • ■ ' ) 

example, is ^reated by humans and is therefore subject to control .by 
humans. " • 

^ Recommended Readings: ' ' • 

Weinberger, Planning Schools for the Future , pages 7-8. ^ , 

Toffler, The Eco-Spasm Report , Chapters 6 and 7. 

Ehrlich, Population , Resources , Environment , Chapters, 1, 7, 11, and 13. 

Exercise : 


Analyze the problem presented by pollution in terms of Society's 
adapting to it or controlling it. ' Does economic necessity force ub to 
accept pollution of the air by autonbbile exhaust gases? Must we accept 
pollution^y oil spills and the disposal^ of wastes in our waterways? 
If we accept pollution , how do we adapt »to it? What individual, group, 
or governmental approaches might bring pollution under control? If con- 
trol is exercised in one area, say, industrial waste disposal, would 
other areas such as cost to the consumer or product quality, be negatiVely 
affected? 

Instead o^g^ollution, yc^u may wish to examine alternative change 
topics — use of natural resources such as wood or copper, unemployment, 
or skyjacking, for instance. 



Forecasting Altema^ve Fixtures 

Why do futurists Advise us to take' li|to account possible or probable 

^^^^^ 

alternative futures of society and its many aspects", i^e. , economics, 
government, education and so forttf? * 

Recommended Readings; > , 

Educational Policy Research Centfer, Alternative Futures , pages 1-13. 
Kauffman, Futurism and. Future Studies . Chapters 2 and 3. 
Weinberger, Planning Schools for the ^"*"|yf* , pages 4-6, 

Exercise: 



.When making or evaluating forecasts, fiiturists consider- that which 
is possible, probable, and .^referable. Given, past trends and present 
data, many' possible futures may be in the 'offing,, but sope are more 
probable than others and, subjectively St least, a few of them are, pre- 
ferable. 

Forecasts on th^ futur^,(s) of society in America range from Harman's 
"garrison state" to the "doing'^more with less Utopia" discussed by Fuller 
What do you fo^cast? What' social future^ are passible, probable, and/or 
prefpfrtible? 



Psycho-Social' Change 

It is argued that the more affluent- a society becomes the greater 

■ it 

is the interest of that ' society 's members in psycho-social concerns. 

* ' — ^ ^ 
A poor person is concerned only with physical survival; a wealthy person 

has time to consider the s^lf. Although^^the valuer , and therefore the 

behaviors, of a society change and then circle back, individual needs 

and desires evolve with growing affluence toward a greater^ interest in 

intangibles offered by religion, psychology, or philosophy. In the late 

n 



1960'8 these psycho-social concerns were exhibited Bjr student protest, 
anti'-war demonstrations, and women's righCs moveifents, amongst others. 

The middle of tj^e 1970's brought a surface calm. Although futurists such 
^ Herman Kahn or John Piatt present their forecasts in the fbrm.of, 
scenarios about the possible futures of society, few if any futuri-sts 
choose to determine one probable social future, and none choose to pre- 
dict the behaviors likely to come about as a result of p^cho-soci^al 
change. ' , /' / 



Recommended Readings: , 
Weinberger, Planning Schools foY the Futurj , pages lA-25. 
Wallia, C.S. (ed.) Toward Century^U Chapters IV and V. 



In the last 20 years terms r^ating.to psyi:ho-socifal change ^ave been 
introduced or redefined, • Consider the list of , terms below. How ^ould each 
have been defined in 1950? Hovr'^wouiTd'you define -them today? What emotional 
and intellectual reactions do they. evoke? "Which would you expect to have 
a iong-lerm impact on society? In 5 or 10 years which terms ido you think 
may hav^ become obsolete? What concepts may develop requiring their* own 
terminology? , . 



Affirmative action 

Alternative life-styles 

Commune 

Drop-out 

Equal rights 

Group interaction therapy 
Hi3h 



Hippy 

Marriage contract 
Ms.' ^ " 
No-fault divorce 
Single parent 
Transcendental meditation 




Major Cttange Areas 



Much of the literature on futurism is organized around lists of 
major change areas. .You should become familiar with such lists if you 
have not already done so. For instance, Weinberger's list includes the • 
knowledge/ technjjlogy explosion, global interdependence, critical economic 
and social problems^, vtbe cultural revolution, and change in authority 
structures/ Eaoh item on a list of change areas may be subdivided many 
times; subdivisions are ^en Ldded or raised as new developments oc^r. 
A development in one arei can, of course^ impact upon other developments 
and change areas. .This interacMon of^^developments makes the definition 
or study of -any change area Extremely conq)lex,' arid yet, it is becoming 
more and more essential to' try to understand that interaction and to 
think in ternis of 'jH^(tcrlocking systems. * . 

Reconmended Readings : . , , 

* . r ^ 

Weinberger, Planning ,Schooly> for the Future , pages 8-21. 

' •■ ■ ^ C 

Kauffman, futurism an.d Future Studies . Oiapter A. ' 
Toffler, rFuture Shock , Chapters 9, 10, and 12. 
McHale, The Future of the Future , Chapter 4. 



Exercise : 



, The critical question about developments within any of thjese change 
areas is when are they to l^e seen as adimtages and when are they to be 
seen, as problems requiring ^ solution? «l ^ particular development is^ ' 



not an immediate problem, could' it cause a problem? Could it becojne ^ % 
problem? Under wha*t conditions cbuid the development be an advantage? 
A problem? Technological developmeats 'offer a gqod area of analysis 
here. Consider one of the following: robot, ^'slaves** ; computer ^'teachers"; 
audio-visual 'Vigilantes*'. 



^ Rapid Growth and Change ^ 

Universal, rapid, and often unpredictable change has a profound 

impact on the individual whatever his or ^er age, occupation, or statufe. 

Every aspe^ct of one's life is affected by changes ' continually taking 

place. Economic factors are probably ttie most obvio.us - inflation, changes 

in jobs and job requirements, unemployment, rising taxes, threats^f 

failure in our social security system, and the possibility of a general 

<p * * . 

collapse of the world economic order. Toffler advises that the individual 
"must search put totally new ways to anchor himself, for all the old roots 
religion, nation, community, family, or profession -'are now shaking ' 
under the hurricane impact of the acceleration thrust. " Toffler is not 
advising adaptation or control, but a search for an "anchor" as a tern- 
porary stay against the storm o^ change , .or possibly as a slightly more 
permanent hold on something other than familiar roots. He offers IR) 
prescription. 

Reconmended Readings: r\, n 



Kauffman, Teaching The Future , Chapter 4. 

Toffler, Future Shock , Chapters 1, 2 .and 3. 

McHale, The Future of the Future, Chapter 3, part 1. 
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Exercise : ^ ' 




Imagine yourself five years from now. What changes woujd^you foce- 
cast'-iri your ^ob? . *kow about your life-style, leisure-time, activities , 
and family? Can yoo imagine a problem that you wfll need to solve within 
the next five years that fs^mlike any problem you have known in the past^ 

Consider the following: |it took 112 years between the discovery ^of f 
photography and its applicatidu, 56 years for the telephone, 12 years *for i 
'television, 3 years fbr transistors. Of all the books, ever produced, 
more than half were written in the last 50 years. Knowledge aticl copmunication 
are areas aiffecting everyone, especially those people involved with e<lu- 
cation. Can you keep up with the "knowledge explosion?" How might this 
knowledge be communicated 10 years from now? ' % 

Anticipating Problems and Planning Ahead \. 

^Earlier discussions in this module introduced topics on the rapidity 
Of^cHtoje and the intera/:tion of developments in ^major change areas. 
Those topics represent two reasons for the' growing relevance and importance 
of f^iturism. A third reason involves' anticipating problems before they 
occur in order to plan ahead. Problent-solving and planning are discussed 
in Unit III. However, it. is useful at this point ^o consider ways in 
which techniques of futurism may be used in these, areas. 

Recommended Readings ; , , , , ^ 

Bright, A Birief Introduction to Technology Forecasting: ' Concepts and 

Exercises , pages 1-3, 1-4, and Ch|i^tei[ 3. 
Rosen, Future Facts , pages 77-95 and 131-150: 
Kahn,and Wiener, The Year 200Q . Chapter 10. 
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Exercise: 



Consider populatfion trends where you live. Will -school enrollment 
increase or decrease within the next 2 -years, 5 years, 10 years? If ' , 
enrollment fluctuates, what are the probable positive and negative con- 
sequences to school' builjjings, faculty,' and students? How might possible 
problems be anticipated in order to plan ahead? 

Consider the energy crisis. What problems may be anticipated in 
heating ;crr cooling' s^chool buildings and in providing transportation? 
What dltematives ate- feasible, not only in energy supplies and their 
use, but als6 in gptimal use of buildings? How might planning now 
alleviate problems likely to occur within the next 5 years? 




/ ; Mgdule 2" I ; 

Forecasting Techniques, 

Dozens of methods of forecasting the future have been ideveloped. 
• ' - *' • ' " • / 

In this module, only a few are presented. The student who | wishes to 

^ / ■ ^ • • \ . 

' learn about additional methods Is advlsed^to turn pdrtl^cularly to the . 

• 1 ' : 

' Hendey and V^tes volume cited In the bibliography. 
^ There Is a fundamental distinction be^een forecastlnR| methods use'd 

to anticipate what Is likely to happen jand those used to propose what 
will n/eed ho(be done In order to achieve some desired future goal. 
'^Robert Beck calJLs these two approaches, respectively, the "exploratory- 

Indicative" and the "normative" approaches. The formtfr, according to 

- ~' ' > ' , 

Beck, means "thflit. trends projected can be Identified In what altekdy 

^> ' * ' • ' , 

exists; one's effort Is to extrapolate." The latter approach means that 

"the forecasts attempt to envision future needS and goals arid t^tSi to ^ 

work backward toward the present," (Heacley and Yates, pp.* 413-414). 

Take an Individual's life span, for Instance, perhaps, your own. Your 

doctor could warn, "If you keep on drinking all those martinis you'll ^ 

probably be dead before you reach sixty." This Is forecastlng^w^at Is 

likely to happen. Or, the doctor could promise, "If you want to live ^ 

into your 70's, your chances w^-ll be a lot better if you cut down on the 

^martinis and get some dally exercise." ^^is second example Illustrates 

what probably needs to happen to lead to future goals. Both forecasting 

' ' : V 

approaches are discussed in this module. 
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Overall, the methods ^presented in this module fall under five 
headings. ^ The fir^t is trend extrapolation - given knowledge of the «' 
history o,f a topic up to the present, what is to be expected if , the sam^ > 
trend continues into ^he futur^ The second heading is multi-factor ;)* 
forecasting , which takes into account the interactions of two or. more 
sets of factors in making projections. Two methods under this heading 
are force analysis and cross-impact analysis. Under the third; heading 



are method»s for forecasting alternative futures . Included here are the 

/ • . ■ • • ' ■ 

scenario method and the development of "trees" of alternative futures. ' 1* 
The fourth heading deals with planning for desired futures . One method 
that falls under this heading is creating "relevance trees. Fiq^lly^ ^ 
the fifth heading covers group opinion-gathering methods that are ^applicable 
to any forecasting methods. These include the conference method, general 
opinion polling, and the Delphi approach. . * 

: 4^' ^ ' 

H . ■ " 

Recommended Readings .- . r ^ . 

The following books are excellent sources of information about*" 
methods of forecasting ;:he future . . ✓ 
Kauffman, Teaching the Future: A Guide to Future-Origt^^ted Education . 
Hencley and Yates, Futurism in Education: Methodologies . 
Gordon, The futurists . ^ 
Bright, A Brief Introduction to Technology Forecasting: Concep 

Exercises. \ 



ts and \ 



s 



trend feattri^^lation * 

- . The most common way of viewing, the future is to project tha^ curreht 
trends will continue^ Thus, we expect that population will continue to 

f\ ' I 

increase , thay the average life span will grow longer each year, that the 
^depletion of 're^^dmrces bf energy and food will continue, and^ that tech- 
no logicar advances wi^l occur at an ever- increasing rate. (Notice tfiat 
almost all examples or discussions of trend extrapolation relate to 
statistical trends. Social trends are extremely difficult to forecast.) 

As Kauffman has noted, 'while forecasting the future on the basis of 
current ^trends is very risky, the examination of trends has great value 
in identifying issues or p^blems requiring attention. Most of the 
problems that concern, us In the present and in the anticipated future have 
resulted from trends^that hav^ been evident for a considerable period. 
This is the case^Vith population increase, mounting pollution, the depletion 

0 

of natural resources , increasing critae and international terrorism, the 
armament race, infliation, and many other urgent problems. ^ 

' * ^ Exponential Growth \ . . 



In projecting trends into the future,* it| is vital to recognize that 
many trends have an accelerating ratRfexL_tbM/a Steady rate of. change. For 
example, the rate at which natural resources are expended increases eacTl 
year as technology advances, as thVxor Id's underdeveloped countries move 
toward industrialization, and as popoMCion increases multiply consumer 
demands. Also it is essential to recognize that, even though the growth 



rate involved in a trend remains the S9me, the quantitative aspects of 
change accelerate because e%ch year's increment adds to the base from 
which. the next year's inctement is derived^ 



^Recommended Readings : • , * 

* - . * 

Bright, A Brief rhtroductiori to Technology Forecasting: Concepts dpd 

Exercises , Chapter' 6. 

Gordon, The FutuiMsts . ^ ' i 

Rubin (ed.), EdupifCsrprral ReYorm for a Changing Society , Chapter by 
Jonas Salk! 



Exercise : 



Futurists agree that the cdntinuirig" "population explosion" presents* 
one of the world's most urgent problems..^ From a world population of about 
three-quarters of a million in 1750,, the grbwth trei;id has led to a pop- 
ulatioji of about 4 billiort' to'day. and a pro'jected figure of about 7 * 
billion by the year-2000. ' - ' 

Consider the population trend in neighboring Mexi^^as an example. .. 
In 1950, Mexico's population wasvaboat 2»5. million. By 1975, it had grown 
tb-about 60 million. Preseniily , - Mcixi Co ' s population increase is about 
3 million persons per year. 

Your task now is to compute when Mexico's population can be expected 
to double to 120 million from the 1975 base of 60 million, assuming an 
annual growth rate qf 3.5/per cent. Compute the doubling rate by using 
tl|e tule of 70; that is , * divid^lf the growth rat^ of 3.5 per cent into 79 
to determine the number of years until Mexico's po^^ulation would double 
if the ppsent growth rate continues. < Your answei^ : 70 divided by 3.-5 = 

■■ years. 1975 + years = _2 » the year when Mexico's 

pop«lation would be expected to reach 120 million. 

What are probable consequences for the Mexican pdople if the population 
increase goes unchecked until the year 2000? * ' ' 

What are likely consequences for United States/Mexican relations if 
Mexico'sr population increase goes unchecked? (At present, between 1,000 
and -2,000 Mexicans each week il legally ''"cros's the Rio Grande into the United 
StaftCB in search of work.) 



• ' Multi-Fact\r Forecasting^ \ " 

y An^ change in human society inevitably results from a complex «et 
of interacting forces. Foreca'sts that do not take thes'e forces into 
accoun^are highly questionable. Two forecasting methods that pay 
specific attention to active forces in -an area of investigation are 
force analysis and cross-impact analysis . The formet^ calls for identifying 
and forecasting a trend for each of the major forces influencing changes 



in^^e area; the latter focuses on analyzing the J.nteraction of such 

Force Analysis 



forces. 



In his chapter, "Force. Analysis" in the-Henciey-Yates volume, L.D. 
Haskew offers a gix-step procedure for employing the method. He* describes 
it as "one disciplined means of employing the construct of soeietal-forces- 
at-work in predicting future statel^ of a given societal enterprise.", (p. 55) 

Recommended Readings : 

Culbertson, et al^. Preparing Educational^ Leaders for the Seventies . 
Morphe't and Jesser (eds. ), Cooperative Planning for Education In 1980 . 
Hencley and Yates, Futurism in Education: Methodologies , pages 55-6^. 



Exercise 



• An important are^ jof ^educational changeT involves school board, 
administrator, or teacWr accountability for teaching students basic 
learning objectives. Ipcorporatiftg accountability /into American education 
would bring about great g.hanges in school orgarfiz^ion, instructional 
practices,, and personnel polioies and procedures. This exercise deals 
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with key forces that have to do with determining whether pr^not, when, 
or how accountability may be implemented in the schools/ 

The exercise as^wi^s that you have\a general familiarity with the 
topic of educational accountability. Also, i tVrecognizes that you probably 
are not in a position- to set up a team ^to conduct a force analysis on the 
topic.^ The heart 'of this exercise, then, is your projectic^n of the direction 
and impact of a number of key* fojrces bearing on school- accountability.^ * 

What is your definition of educational accouata^Tlitry ? 

Cues for checking your ^answer : Accountability means "tfiat a school system, 
school, or teacher is required to produce certain learning outcomes with 
all studenXs. To complish • this , special remedial programs may be used. 
Failure to accomplish the designated learning outcomes may result in • 
penalties of one sort or another — as state withholding of funds. 

What are "some key forces tha^^inf luenofe accountability? 

Cues for checking your answer ; The following forces are among those that 
have been identified-: 

1- Public dissatisfaction with the failure of schools to teach basic 

skills well and to provide sound career education has led to citizen 
pressure on school boards and state governments to require accountability. 

2. Legislative actions of more than 40 state governments have moved public 
schools toward accountability and some st^ates have related school 
funding to accountability criteria. 

3. The development of behavioral objectives, competency tests, mastery 
learning and individualized instruction have all provided resources 
for implementing accountability. 

4. -Work of the National Assessment of Educational Achievement has made 

it possible to measure the degree of student attainment of various school 
objectives. 

5. The back-to-basics movement in education has stressed achieving 
mastery of the essential skills in language and mathematics. 

6. Administrators,, and teachers are resistant to being held accountable for 
specified learning results with students and this is being reinforced 
by powerful unions. . . , 



• • ' > ■ 

- 7. Movemeh'tif.^ie^ln education stressing affective edu*ation or opea 

.education have -rejected, a stress on behavioral objectives. achieW 
nent testing, and mastery learning. '. 

What has been the tren# of any one of the above fo^ce^ duringr the past 
djtade or so with^respect to^Jts impact- on acqSufaj-ability ? What Is.your 
pr'ojection of its .-likely impSfGu^n accountabi.lf S^Xiri.n'g the next dicade? 

■ t 

' Cross Impact Analysis - ^ 

Theodore J. Gordon' pioneered the use of- a cross 'impact matrix in 
forecasting. Professional futurists commonly follow his metljjjdology , 
s*ometiws expanding it by u^ing sophisticated computer programs . Gordon 
describes the cross-impact method as "an experimental approach by which 
the probability of each item in a forecasted set can be adjusted in view 
of judgments relating to potential interactions of the forecasted items." 

Originally designed to determine tAe probability of an interacting 
set of forecasts, cross impact analysis has also been used to determine 
positive and/or negative impact of related developments, and to increase 
\ the depth of understanding of interactive telationships.' 

A cross impact matrix is a grid. Above the square of the grid, on " 
the horizontal axis, and at the right of the squares of the grid, on the 
vertical axis, related forecasts or aevelopments are given. By referring 
to a pair of developments (one on eacfh axis) the forecaster completes 
each impact square in turn. Statements or symbols recorded in each 
square may relate to probability, negative or positive impact, needs or 
consequences. 

Although forecasts based on cross impact analysis may be largely 
intuitive, they are nevertheless useful since they do consider interacting 
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forces. . • V 

The example bedow is from **Maklng Changes/' a futures oriented course 
for junior high school students. This example is necessarily _simp lis tic. 
Purpose : To determine the ximpect of alternative courses of action upon 
certain individuals ox grcgups." • * 

Axis A ; Each column relates to a specific person or group, (e.g., myself, 
my parents, my whole family, my friends.) 

Axis B ; Each row relates to a specific course of ^action,* (e.g., I drop 
out of school, I graduate, I take a vocational courpe). , ' . 
Recommended Reading^ ; * ' 

Ggrdon, The Futurists . 

Hencley and Yates, Futurisn^ in Education , pages 117-126. 

Bright, A Brief Introducti^ to Technology Forecasting: Concepts and 

Exercises , Chapter 11^ . , 

Exetcise : 

If the technological developments were a reality, what would the 
impact be on educational developments? 
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^ Forecasting Alternative Futures 

f • Two iftet hods of projecting wh^ the futurV may be like are scenario 
wrttirf|fc^»d.^cpnceiv^^^ alternative fi^t;*«4s . .These methods haye much in 
. commoa. Both prpject a future state of society :as. a whole, or of some' 
^aspect of it sucli^s the econoi^, government, or education. The mai^ 

difference is that conceiving alternative futures - or "futures nis|tories" - 

' ' 

attAnpts to identify .the full ^rray of plausible .futures while the 
scenario method usually presents only one, two, or three conceptions of 
Whaj: the future may be like. Both methods derive in part from, the history 
of future projections reaching back to Plato's Republic afid continuing 
With More's Utopia , Thoreau's Walden, H, G. Wells' War oj the^rlds , Aldous 
Huxley's Brave New World / Orwell 1984 , and the recent Walden II bV 
Skinner. * • 

A third, very simple method is known as the Future Wheel. Although 
not as sophisticated as future histories or scenarios, .future wheels are 
related to the two since all three methods rely to a large extent 'on 
intuitive fo^recasting. 

Recommended Readings : 

EPRC Report, vAltemative Futures and Educational Policy . 

Purpel and Belanger, Curriculum and the Cultural Revolution , Chapter 1. 

Kahn and Weiner, The Year 2000 , pages ^62-266. ^ 
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Future Wheels 



J 



This technique, developed by Cindy Guy and Jerry Glenn, and described 
in the August 1976 is8\ie^of The Futurist ^ is an intuitive study of needs ' 

and -consequences^ likely to develop £1*0111 a given forecast. The for^easter 

*v- ' , • . ■ ' . ^ . 

notes the development to be s,tudied and "circles the statement, thus form- 
ing the hub of the wheel. As needs and consequences con^ to miadi, the 
forecaster records them in satellite circles op spoken from the hub. ; 
Statements in the satellite circles in turn suggest further needs and 
consequences which are noted, . ^ 



Example : 



Challenge statement ; 



INfBOPUCE: A FUTVBES STUDIE.) MINI COURSE 
IN OSK ELEMEmABY SCHOOL, PILOT DUE 70 
BEGIN IN ONE YEAR, 



\ 



Use your challenge statement' as the focus of a future wheel . Use the 
future wheel to identify needs and consequences of the implied action. 
(■?ry not to be critical of yourself.) 
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Future HiBtories • ' » ' ♦ 



. In .-projecting alternative^ futures, thafsisVal starting point'is to 

select some, future year (say, 2000 A.D.) and t^ lay out an 'array of out- 
, • ■ . . ' ^ ' , ' . ' ■ ^ ■ ' ' ! 

comes that might, exist "that time.* r^s't '5f ten^the outcomes* aonsidered 

are,over-all conditions in national -or, wprld siwiety with special 



attention to-such areas govemnient/ecdnomics. health, education, and 
international relations. [ ' * 

Once-^an array of^ future outcomes (conditions, states) has be.en projected, 
( ' * ■■• 

the task*is» to fill in the perdod from the cutrent time to the selected 

» ■ ■' ', ' • . 

future date with , a' plausible sequence of events leading to each alternative. 

' ■ " ' "♦ '^ 

As an example, one might project, a nuclear war by 2000 A.D. as one alter- 
native, and the ayoid^ajpcf of such a war as another. The task then would 
>e to outline a likely train of events leading td.each of these alternatives. 
4 Such ptajected courses of events leading to. different futures have aptly 
been termed "future histories." -They provide a broad framework for think- 
ing about the future. They offer contexts for identifying future oppor- 
tunities and constraints, for judging the future efficacy of alternative 
policies and plans, and fc^r designing programs that promise to bring into 
being "a desired fixture history while avoiding others that are undesir^le. 
An array of alternative future histories can point out ^asks society must 
perform in the fut^^e and current premises that must be altered to ayoid 
undesirable conseque^es. 

Reproduced on the following page is a graph prepared by the Stanford 
Research Institute in 1970 giving an array of plausible futures as of the 



year 2000 A.D. Note that the futures are plotted along twQ dimensions; 
(1) the degree to-which society is ^competent and motivated to achieve 
goals it undertakes, and (2) the degree of openness of decision making 
(closed to open). The chart obviously presents a gopd-bad (desirable- 
undesirable) array of states with the'**bad'* end at the lower left and 
the "good" end at the upper right. 
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The same array of- future states is presented in the "tree" of 
alternative .luture histories presented in the figure below. Note that the 
tree has a trunk representing the current state of affairs, then various 
"branch points" that identify crucial choices between alternative futures- 
Also note that the figure has a time line at the left brokeif into decades. 



2000 



1990 




NA TiON ' 
^ BUILDING 



Exercise: 

An excellent opportunity to try your hand at projecting alternative 
futures is provided by Willis Hannan's article, "The Nature of Our 
Changing Society: Implications for Schools" that appears as Chapter 1 
of Curriculum and the Cultural Revolution edited by David Purpel and 
Maurice Belanger, This optional exe^iCfS^ calls upon you to study Harman's 
article, then t6 prepare yodt ^own" tree of alternative future histories 
leading by the ye/r 2000 to each of three alternatives Harman names: a 
garrison state, a second-phase industrial society, and a person-centered 
society. 



Scenarios 

A scenario may take a variety of forms. It may be a chronological 
list of * forecasted events; it may be a book 9uch as Rachel Carson's • 
Silent Spring or a science fiction' novel suoh as Michael Crichton's 
The Andromeda Strain ; or it may^be a dramatic narrative paragraph within 

■ • 1 ■ ' ■ 

an othMrise dry textbook. Regardless of form, scenarios typically comply 

with certain guideliiies. They: 

specify the forecast date 
* ■ ♦ ' ft * 

• identify the focus or main subject 

• identify related subjects or issues 

^ % present^ relevant information, especially that which identifies 

• probable innovations . , 

• assume that- a no-change surprise-free future is least likely 
» • reveal, imaginative consideration of alternatives. 

Herman Kahn, considered by man^ to be a leader in sceoario writing, 
discusses the usefulness and advantages of scenarios in The Year 2000. 
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Exercise: 



Work with three or fout colleagues to determine a topic or question 
of mutual intetest, e.g., asstiote that teaching macjiines of one kind or 
another are u^ed in all classrooms so^ that for 50% of each teaching day 
teachers do not teach but play the role of technlcian-in-charge. If 
this was! tjue ip the y6ar 2000, and you were a teacher at that time, how 
would you describe a typical day? 

Agree that each person must write a scenario in a given amount of 
time. Present your scenarios to each tjther, checking them against the 
guidelines presented above, and » discussing the range of alternatives 
presented. ^ , , 

Alternative: Read "and discuss the two scenarios which follow. 



. The two scenarios presented below were developed by th6 World Future 

Society and studied at its Second ^sembly in 1975. They present two 

extremes, having been exaggerated deliberately to present an envelope 

that would contain most plausible alternative futures. Scenario 1 offers 

a pessimistic view of the future that assumes that current problems worsen 

rather th&i become resolvejd. Scenario 2, on tt}e other hand, assumes basic 

o 

■ ' - * ■ . 

changes in society that resolve major current. problems of the world. 

•Scenario 1: About 300 million U.S. population concentrated primarily .iH | 
large regional agglomerations (megalopolises) near the co^sti*-^ 
al and Great Lakes areas./ . - . -'j 

The mishandling of human and material resources — energy^ =i 
mineral ores , professional knowledge, etc. — has resultel^ 
in a highly tense,/ regulated, reactive, and susp'icious sdciety. 
The Casualties of unplanned technology — the dropouts ,:t^e 
unskilled, the addicts, the broken families, the lonely, 
suburban hou6ewivH5 — : continue to increase. , / ■ 

A cyclical economy, moderate unemployment and underemployment 
until the end of the century. Twenty percent of the ^ople 
constantly live below poverty line. Fairly large gehfi^rational , 
ideological, and cultural schisms. A large proportion of the 
annual GNP is spent in mediating conflicts, in restoiring the 
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quality of^ the natural environment. In police protection, 
and In maintaining a decent level of social civility. 

The gap between technologically advanced societies and the 
Third World countries contfitues to increase. By the year 
2000, five major famines in the Third Worldi countries .have 
occured. The unplanned settlement of the sea has given rise 
to water pollution and has ifilnimlzed the utility of the sea 
as a source of needed supplies. 

An energy economy built upon nuclear fission with breeder 
reactors has developed. A large number of nuclear plants ^ 
have been constructed in advanced industrialized economies^ 

11-scale wars, with some low-level U.S. involvement, 
continue. However, since at least ten of the less technold^ 
ically advanced countries have marshalled nuclear capabilities 
the threat of a nulcear holocaust has reached its peak. Also, 
threats of economic warfare become a continuing source of con- 
cern. 

Educational achievement and political participation depend, 
on socio-economic status. Slowly decreasing, but consider- 
able, age, sex, and ethnic discrimination. Free choice is 
very limited, and strong pressures exist for conformance to 
a common ideology. Strong emphasis on spectator sports such 
as football, soccer, basketball, etc. 

About 300 million population concentrated primarily in J.arge 
regional agglomeratlona (megalopolises) near the coastal and : 
Great Lakes areas. Revitalized small neighborhoods within 
well-functioning metropolises. People spend more time in 
family and community activities, ride bicycles, communicate 
instead of commuting, walk to work in high-density urban 
settings,' and in general appreciate the diversity of options 
available to them in the ^context o€ metropolitan life styles. 

Through effective technology assessments and anticipatory 
social planning, society has carefully managed its limited 
resources, and hence can promote diversity of cultures and 
ideologies at the national, regional, and local levels. 

Many farm families who were driven away from the farms be- 
cause of prevalent energy-wasteful policies have returned to 
small-scale farming. A more balanced population distribution 
has yielded benefits in terms of human satisfaction and has, 
through the concomitant energy savings, bought us the needed 
time for more intelligent and thoughtful energy development 
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' Choices. By the year 2000 the required research and develop- 
j" ment for improving the efficiency of gec^thermal energy and 
for solar cell 4ias. opened up new energy options. 

^ A global communication network has been completed that sig- 
nificantly contributes to international cooperation and world 
''peace. This network Has promoted improved information dis- 
, semination among different cultures. It also has led to 
decision-making by gdvemmehts that is more responsive to 
human needs. . ^ . • 

V . 

Work, leisure, and ^other "go9ds" kre fairly evenly distri- ^ 
buted. Balance of equality and individual freedoms. Emphasis 
is placed on enhancing individual choices and options. Edu- 
cation is holistic in nature*, striving to prepare tho citizen 
for a society which enjoys highly individualistic life styles, 
but requries strongly participatory and anticipatory govern- 
ment. 



Planning for Desired Futures 

The purpose of future study is not merely to forecast alternative 
futures. Instead, its chief justification is that -it offers opporttinities 
to create pltos for influencing events in ways thaj: make the occurrence 
of desired futures more likely. The scenario ^method and the method of 
conceiving alternative futures provide analysis of what futures may occur 
by a given date and identify a chain of forces and events, that would lead 
to each alternative future. Planning to foster the occurrence of a de- 
sired future then calls for working out ways of gaining control of the 
forces that will most likely lead to the chosen future. At the same time, 
it calls for planning ways to impede those^ forces that probably would lead 
to undesired futures. 
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Relevance Trees > 

The relevance tree offers a technique to use in planning for desired 
futures. Relevance trees are linear graphs that display logically derived 
sequences or hierarchies of evei^ts that should^lead to the attainment of 
desired goals. They allow planners to display alternatives from both 
long-range and short-term perspectives, thus facilitating strategic as 
well as tactical plannjlng. They can help alert future planners to events/- 
actions to be pursued and events/actions to be avoided through compre- 
hensive, logical mapping out of all essential alternative courses of 
action. It is important to note, however, that relevance trees display 
essentially linear pathways to goal attainment. They model a sequenced 
chain gf events without the feedback^ loops^and recycling characteristic 
of systems planning -techniques (such as cross-impact analysis). . 

McGrath's chapter on "Relevance trees" in Futurism in Education ; 
edited by Hencley and Yates, is a good source for learning more about 
relevance trees. 

Decision Trees 

* ■ ' . . 

A decision tree is a greatly simplified version of a relevance tree. 
It grows from a series of simple questions each requiring a "ye^" or "no" 
response. Decision trees are described in Laconte's Teaching Tomorrow 
Today . ' 
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^l^e following example illustrates how a student may develop a decision 



tree b^p< 



V 

a super mai\et?'* 



<i on the question "Shall I accept an after-school job helping at 



Example of a Decision Tree 



fa . 



Shall I accept an 
after-school job? 



Will I have 
time for 
homework? 




Will I have 
time to da 
my l)ome 
chores? 



.Will-my 



Will I pass 
j^/and graduate 



grades go 
down? 




< 



Will I have 
time for 
leisure? . 



< 



Will I have^ 



^time f 



me tor 
^/ leisure? 



Will I have 
^to work for 
that money? 



ERLC 



Can I get 
money from 
my parents^ 



Will my 



pride suffer 



Do I have 
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^an I earn 
money by 
making and 
selling 
something? 




necessary 
materials? 



< 

th^ 



Can I 



get 



bank loan? 



< 



Exercise : 

Develop a decision tree based on a question related to your personal 
life, e.g., Shall I spend a two week vacation in Florida, or shall I take 
a certain course, at the Upiversity? 

Work with your colleagues to develop a irelevance tree phased' on a 
real and Important educational objective in your area. 



Grqup Forecasting Techniques 

There are obvious advantages in a'pplyin^^he experience and ideas 
of different people to the conduct of future studies. Experts in fields 
related to the topics of a study have special contributions to make. 
Also, any people who ©/ould be affected by changes in areas under study 
can offer valuable information on "consumer" reactions to changes that 
might occur. 

Various group methods of forecasting have been employed. This 
discussion describes four types of group methods: in^tervi^w polling, 
questionnaire opinion polling, the conference method, and the Delphi 
technique. , ^ 
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Interview Polling 

An excellent example of the interview approach is a recent study by 
Harold G. Shane in The Educational Significance of the Future . Shane 
dpent four months interviewing 82 f uturologists in "think tanks" or 
other types of centers for future study. The Interview approach depends 
greatly on the interviewer's ability to select the right interview 
questions and to conduct questKining in a way that elicits accurate and 
full responses. Also, it depends greatly on the interviewer's skills in 
analyzing, integrating, and reporting various interviewee reactions. If 
these requirements are satisfied, the interview poll can provide in-depth 
reactions^ of individuals representing a great range of expertise or views. 

Questionnaire Polling 

One of the least • expensive ways of polling opinions is through 

mailed questionneiVes. However, this method should be used with caution 

since a number of difficult requirements must first be met if it is--to 

» 

be a successful poll. The first of these is choosing the right topics ^ 
for which questions are'^to be written. . For example, the purpose of a 
questionnaire could be to obtain opinions about what society will be 
like in^the year 2000.. Hundreds of topics are relevant to this purpose. 
Questions might be on government, economics, population, family organization, 
religion, mores ,^,^<511ut ion, unemployment, crime, recreation, international 
i^ations, and a host of other topics. Which should it be? A general 
rule is to limit the number of topics so that several questions on each 



can be asked^. For exaiq>le, queatlox^s about government might cover such 
matters as whether the present three branches of government will remain, 
what role federal and state governments will have in education and welfare, 
what civil rights provisions will be in force, etc. 

A second set ^^Sf^ requirements in opinion polling concern the con- 
struction or form of questions. Questions about the probability of 
events occurring call for responses on some form of rating scale such as 
a five-point scale of highly probable, moderately probable, 50-50 pro- , 
bability ,^jnoderately ingjrobable, and highly ii]fl>robable. Questions on 
alternative outcomes that may occur may be in a multiple-choice format 
with the re spondent asked to check one outcome as most likely to occur, 
or to rank the altj^femative oui^gpmes, assigning rank 1 to the one judged 
most probable, etc. Another way of dealiffg with alternatives is to use 
open-ended questions where the respondents are^asked to write what they be- 
lieve is most likely to occur and, perhaps, what they believe is next 
most likely. Rating-scale and multiple-choice questions can be easily 
scored and tabulated. However, open-ended questions have the advantage 
of obtaining information on what the respondent thinks without -^first 
being prompted. / 

A third critical requirement in opinion polling concerns choosing 
the population to be polled. Usual^ly, sampling methods must be employed 
to obtain a representative group. The first question is whether the 
sample should be representative of the entire population or only of se- 
lected sub-populations such as college students, social scientists. 
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or members of the World Future Soc;te<y, Tl^ rules for obtaining a 
representative sample of one or more population groups have been care- 
fully worked. out by opinion pollsters. Before undertaking any opinion 
survey, the novlQS ;Ls advised to study a practical account of polling 
methods such as in Research Methods in Social Relations b^Jahoda-Deutsch- 
Cooky or to obtain assistance from someone who is expert in polling. 

A fourth^otitical requirement in opinion polling is receiving re- 
turns^^din a high enough proportion of those sent the questionnaire to 
^obtain a dependable measure of opinions. For example, if only ten per- 
cent of returns were received, there* would be no way to determine how 
much reliance could be placed on the poll's findings. To maximize the 
percentage of returns, several approaches are valuable: keeping the 
questionnaire brief, clear, and easy to fill out; stressing the signifi- 
cance of the poll in a covering letter to encourage returns; and providing 
a stamped, addressed envelope. A follow-up letter to non-respondentS is 
a good idea , in cases- -^where respondents are asked to sign their returns. 
Another way of encouraging returns is to promise respondents a copy of / 
a report on the poll. . 

The Conference Method 

Probably the most common approach to future study is the conference 

\. . . ■ 

method. This method offers an appropriate process for conducting an^ of 
the content-referenced method's of futuring: trend analysis, force 
analysis, cross-impact method, trees of alternative futures, future 
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/ance trees, etc. For exanple, the conference 
group could 8t4^|^pe3Rp^ trendi in society or education in order 
to select the issue(s) or problem(s) to be studied. Next, the group 
might identify and analyze various forces at work in the problem area, 
then project how those forces would interact in future years tp determine 
outcomes. The conference^metho^ could also be used to project alternative 
futures or to plan ho^jj^o arrive at desired future p^ifcomes • 

As the term indicates, the conference method brings tpgether a 
number of individuals to work together in the study of a topic. This / 
group-process method can be used alpine qr in combination with other /< 

process methods— as when a conference mecte^ conducts a literature search 
on an aspect of the conference topic, or when the conference approach is 
supplemented with an opinion poll of non-conference members. 

Two main requirements must be met for successful use of the 5:onfe5ie*ice 
method. First, the conference membership must be appropriate for accom- 

plishing whatever future-study purposes are to be addressed. Second, the 

' ■ ■' ' , . 

procedures for collaborative analysis and planning must be effective. 

With regard to conference membership , any group of persons might be 

appro|)ciate, depending on the purposes of the conference. If ^le pur- , 

pose were to plan future-briented changes in a school program, the 

conference group might be made up of local administrators,, teachers , 

'■ . ■ •* 

parents, and students. A conference group concerned with projecting 

future uses of computers in society might be made up of experts chosen 

for their knowledge of computers or representatives from business and 

■ J . .. , . ■ 
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industry, communicatiiDns , or secial"^ forces generally. 

In selecting Conference members, care should be'^taken to ensure that 
the members work well together and that appropriate leadership, skills . 
(in helping select the group's topic, in setting- up conference agenda, 
in leading discussion, in helping the group malce judgments and develop * 
plans, etc.) are present. The conference group sh6uld be small enough 
to allow each member to participate regularly and actively. If there 
are jiore than 12 or so participants, it might be desirable to divide 
them into work groups that meet. separately from the full group. After 
performing their separate tasks, the work groups meet with the total . . 
group in full sessions. - . 

With regard to effective conference procedures, the critical require- 
ments are that the group keep ott the appropriate/track^ and that it proceed 
systematically through the stages of group f>roblem-solving : defining 
the task," assembling relevant infotnnation, (perhaps through brain- 
storming), organizing information in relation to objectives, and arriving 
at group decisions about outcomes- 

The Delphi Technique ^ d / 

This technique, pioneereci in the 1950 's by Olaf Helmer and his 
colleagues at Rand Corporation, is perhaps the most widely used tofel devel 
oped for future policies research. It is based on the premise that-many 
heads are better than one - or as Carl Sandburg phrased it, "Everybody is 
smarter than anybody." " . ^ 

> 

' . V . ■ ■ ■• 
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The Delphi technique attenq)ts to overcome the weaknesses" "implicit 
in a siri^le^xpert, a one-shot group average, or ^ round table discussion. 
It is similar to conducting a series of individual conferences, biit in 
writing. Thrfie main characteristics exist: 1) each participant contrib- 
utes input on the topic under investigation before seeing the input of 
others; 2K^|irfe inputs of others are anonymous; 3) there are a series of 
investigations in which all previous inputs are shared as part of the 
next input. As the name Delphi suggests, the goal of the technique is 
to collect opinions and establish consensus about future probabilities. 
It often deals with refinement of the exact nature of developments, the * 
time>;and probability of their occurrence, possible consequences, desir- 
ability, and possible policy alternatives. 

The Delphi technique has S een badly misused because would— be fore-* 
casters have treated it as a universal tool. It should not be used if 
consensus can be determined more easily by *i review of the literature. 
Nor should it be used in the middle of ^ controviarsy or if a large 
number of the invited respondents cannot or will not participate. The 
design and method of use are extremely important. The designer should: 
l),identify the topic of research; 2) identify the respondents, prefer- 
able experts in the field; 3) conduct research on the topicTand related. 

, . ) ■ ' ■■, -.. . 

recent developments, possibly by referring to the literature; 4) develop 

.. * 

the Delphi statements or questions, using the following guidelines: 

(a) beinR consistent by using either statements or questions, but 
not both and by using similar phrasing for each item: 
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(b) avoiding ambiguity by writing clear simple directions and by 

using concise^ dimple language; 
(q) avoiding double questions (e/g.. When will A and B happen?); 

(d) avoiding assumptions and leading q»uestions (e.g. , When will 
teachers have stopped striking for shorter hl)urs?) ; 

(e) being brief; 

(f) allowing for a range of possible responses. 

5) , determine the nature and extent of the information to be collected, 
use scales, perceutages, or timd periods where practical, and allow 
space for comments, stating or suggesting the kinds of comments you 
would most appreciate. 

Some forecasters invite respondents to particpate in an initial or 
preliminary stage of a Delphi by asking for revisions or additions to the 
questionnaire items. More commonly a forecaster conducts a series of 
rounds. The series of events is as follows: 

1) respondents receive the Delphi in the mail.' Usually they respond 

* . . . ' 

to each item by forecasting the probable date, the desirability, 

and sometimes the probability of e'ach event. 

2) on receiving the first round of responses, the forecaster taljulateis 
the results, recording the averages on a Round 2 copy of the Delphi. 

3) respondents receive Round 2 copies, each person seeing his or her 
own original responses and the averages. They may then revise or 

. -explain their original responses. 



4) again the forecaster tabulates and averages responses , referring 



to revisions made in Round 2. 

5) responflents receive copies, of Round* 3 and are once more invited to 
revise or explain their responses.* 

6) the forecaster tabulates and averages the final (Round 3) responses. 
One of the earliest Delphis, used for industrial forecasting, is 

* " ' 
r . » 

discussed and presented in its entirety in Bright 's A Brief Introduction 
to Technology Forecasting; Concepts and Exercises . Chapter 10 of 
Kauffman's Teaching the Future is another valuably resource on use of the 
Delphi technique * , " 

Exercise :.. 

An example of a Delphi series is presented below.. You are asked to 
fill in the sheets markedly Rounds 1, 2, and 3 with your judgments, acting 
as ithough you were a member ^f a Delphi group of experts. 

Assume that you and the other experts chosen have listed trends 
likely to occur in public education. The items presented in Rounds ly 
2, and 3 have been chosen. from the list as part of the Delphi questionnaire 
(Numerous other items normally would make up a Delphi questionnaire. The 
thre^ j>resented illustrate the use of the Delphi technique.) 
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FUTURE FORECASTING STUDY: PUBLIC EDUCATION 





M«rkth« column 
Wtiich indl€«tMth« 
tifiM inttnrv wnan 
th« •vMit is moit 
likely to occur 

(Um x) 


of the event (Um x) 


Please judge 
the impact of 
the event on 
the quality of 
education 
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REMARKS 

(Use reverse side if 
necessary; identify 
by item number 
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1. Society will become more . 
open-minded towards the 
teaching of different standards 
in morals, ethics and cultures. 
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2. The State Legislature will enact 
many statutes dealing with 
curricula. , ' ' 
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3. Adults having basic skill needs 
,will attend school with 
'school ag^ studetlts in 
regular classes. ; 
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ROUND 2 





Your prtvioui 
•ttimat* of 
timt intMTval 
of occurrancti 
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Group 
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current Mtimata 
of th« tima 
ifitarval in which 
tht avtm it 
mott likaly to 
occur 
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Pleaw give reasons for your current 
tinr^e estimate if it is diffe* t from 
tha interval in column two for each 
item 
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1i. Society will become more 
Qp^n-minded towards the 
leaching of different standards 
irt morals, ethics and cultures. 
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2. The State Legislature will enact 
many statutes dealing with 
' curricula. 
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3, Adults having basic skill needs 
will attend schrool with 
school age students in 
regular classes. 
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. Society will become mor^ 
opervminded towards the 
teaching of different standards 
in morals, ethics and 
cultiires. ^ 


iMter than:* 
' , Attitudes take a long time to 
Change. ^ 

Earlier than: 

Process has already begun. 




Within 

6-10 
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. The State Legislature will enact 
many statiJtes dealing with 
curricula. 1 


Latarjth^' 

Never legislate curricula. 
Educators, as a pressure group, 
will stop it. 

Earlier than: 

Trend has started. 
Spin-off of accountability 
movement. 
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Adults having basic(skiir needs j 
will attend school with 1 
school age sttidents in 
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Social and emotional barriers. , \ 
Best be handled in community 
colleges. 1 
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Good use of vocational schools. 
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UNIT II : EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 

In the modules that follow, the terms "future-oriented education" 
and "futures studies" are u^d. Eatli' has a distinct definition. 

Future-oriented education includes any and all knowledge, skills 
and dispositions which prepare students for their futures. At present, 
future-oriented knowledge could include or relate to a^ch topics .as 
population, pollution, food supplies, international politics or career 
preparation. Skills could include critical thinking, problem-solving, 
decision-making, as well as the traditional skills of reading/writing 
(or otherwise exi)ressing idearffe^»Jand coo{^iiting. Dispositions cbuld in- 
clude those relating to inte^lrs^nal relationships, motivations, cWges 

and differences in values, among others. Future-oriented education is 

^ ■ ■ • » 

necessarily an evolving prpcess^(^\hging in accordance with the changing 

• * ■ 

needs of the future. ; \ ' * 

M 

Futures s 




^^^"^^ jjj?"^^ ^ curriculum subject, 

somewhat similar tJ^s<iJ*4fi^^ studies may or may not be 

part of f uture-orieijte^i fi^duM^^ futurists wSuld strongly 



advocate its incluaicin) . -'^ " - \'s ' ^ 



This unit contains, fpiir nk5dules^.:r Module 1 presents six themes. for 
future-oriented education./ some considerations and 

alternatives for future*QS:li^?it$d^educ^^^^ focuses on futures 

studies. Module 4 descrit^s\j>cob'ieiji-sB,ivi^^^^^ 



'V^--'.- ;.•.^, ..;■■ 



Module 1 

Theiges for Future-Otlented Education 



Education of any sort, for anyone, at any age, is preparation for 
the future. Yet much of what passes for education is focused on the 
past or the present and has little value as preparation for living in 
the years to come. This module identifies educational themes that are 
vital in prepariYig individuals* to cope with the changing world. None of 
these themes, it will become apparent, is newj neither is the list in- 
tended to be conqjrehensive. The themes relate to*: conception of crisis 
problems; possible rejection of basic premises; conception of alternative 
futures; response to change; psychological development and social respon- 
^ sibility; and problem-solving competencies. 

Although these discussion topics have much in common with those in 
s^^.;:^'\. Module 1, Unit I, the emphasis here is on the impact of the themes upon 

V'^^"^ learner. 

V ^-i^v ^^^'i'^^' ^P^ ^ ^f^^^^^ Readings 



The Study of the Future , Chapters 9, 10 and 11. 
'^"^'^^xri;^^^ Policy- Research Center, Alternative Futures and Educational 



>vrr^ Policy . , 

Heathers, ''Education to Meet the Psychol6gical Requirements for Living 

in the Future." 
Kauffman, Teaching the Future , Chapter 2. 



FRir 
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ghl Delta Kappan , September 1976 issue on "Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 

articles by Amara, •Hannan, Shane and Wirtz. 
Rubin, The Future of Education . . 

Shane, The Educational Significance of the Future , chapters 3 and 4, 

Weinberger, Planning Schools for the Future , chapter 2. 
I ■ 

Developing a Conception of Crisis Problems 

A logical reference point for future-oriented education Is becoming 
familiar with major societal problems that have given rise to futqrlsm. 
If everything had been going well In economic, political, social, and 
personal spheres, we vfould not now be demanding leaders with heavy 
orientation and expertise In problem-solving skills. 

Many fut4irlsts who have considered education for the future have 
begun by examining change and the mounting problems that it entails. For 
learners to become motivated to prepare for their own futures, it is 
Important that they too develop ^ conception of, and a concern about, the 
major problems associated with change. 

Recommended Readings : 

Educational Policy Research Center, Alternative Futures and Educational 
Policy , pages 6-7. 

Phi Delta Kapparl , September 1976, articles by Amara, Bundy, and Harman. 
Weinberger, Planning Schools for the Future , Chapter 1. 
Stock, "Futures Studies in U.S. High Schools." 



FUTURES PROBLEM AREAS 



Exercise : 



Table 1: Problem Areas, offers a list of problems derive.d from the 
''world macroproblem'' in the Educational Policy Research Center (EPRC) 
reference on the preceding page. ' For each of these problem ar^s vou are 
asked to estimate its importance or urgency, and then to J^ndicate the 
levels of schooling you believe should treat the problem. In indicating 
your view of the oroblem's importance, write 1 (highly critical), 2 (mod- 
erately critical)^ or 3 (not critical). If you think the problem should 
be treated at a given level of schooling, write *Ves''; otherwise write 
'!no," 

Compare your responses with the survey results presented In Table 2 
(from Stock's article referred' to on the preceding paw). Of the 18A schoo 
surveyed, 54. 3X were four year high schools, 29.9% were three year high 
schools, and 6.5Z were middle schools or junior high schools. Each of 
the 28 topics listed dn the table is clearly described in Stock's article. 



Table 1 
?Toblfla Area* 



Problea area 


Iaporc«aca 


Laval of Educatioa 


Elasantary 


KlddU 


High achool 


Col lag* 


Adult 


natural ra^ourcaa 

Cdaplatlon) 














Pollution 














Owrpopulat Ion 














UD«^loy«ant 
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PaAloa and plague 














Th« havf/hava not cap 














HMcir»j waapoQS 












, A . 

Tcrrorlsa nnj aat>ocaga 














Invi-ion of privacy 














G««>«t J . . ^.mtrol 






1 






Hind control 






H — 1 

1 






^ntjl Htrcaaes fro* 
change and uncertainty 






■ H 

1 * 


1 





V 



Rasponse key 

Importance; 1 - highly critic*! 

2 - Moderately critical 

3 • not critical 

Lewi education: yea • ahould be introduced/ taaght at thia level 

no • ahMld sot 5« tACmdocftd/tau^t at thia level 
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FUTITOIS PROBL EM AREAS (contlnue dV 
Table 2* 

Curriculum Topicr Ranking of Topics 
By Perctntago of Respondents 
Including Topic in Their Programs 



Curriculum Topic % 

Very High Degree of inclusion 

(80,M00.0 Percent) 

Alternative Futures 95.1 

Population 94.5 

Ecology and Environment 93.4 

Commun ication 37 4 

Family, Marriage and Sex 87.^ 

Energy ■ 86.3 

Society and Culture 857 

Education^and Learning 85.2 
Biomedical Developments 

,and Behavioral Research 84.5 

Housing and Settlements 83.0 

Natural Resources '81.9 

Work and Leisure 80.8 

Science Fiction 5L 80.3 

High Degree of Inclusion 

(60.1-80.0 Percent) 

Images of Man 78. H 

Transportation - 78.0 

Nature of Change " 70.3 

Government and Politics 69.8 

Production and Consumption 69.8 

Futurists and Futures Studies 69.2 

International Relations 67.6 

f'ood 65.9 

Values Clarification 65.9 

Space H54 

Moderate Degree of Inclusion 

(40.1-60.0 Percent) 

Legal System and Law Enforcement 57.1 

Religion 54 9 

Historic Conceptions of the Future 53.6 

Arts. Entertainment and Sports 40.7 

Low Degree of Inclusion 

(20.1-40.0 Percent) 

Systems Analysis 29.3 

Very Low Degree of Inclusion 

(0.0^20.0 Percent) • 
None 



*froin Richard Stock, "Futures Studies in U.S. High Schools World Fut ure 

Society Bulletin . May-June 1977. Repr^intcd vith pertaission of World 

Future So ciety Bulletin , published by the World Future Society, P.O. Box 30369 
(Bethesda), Washington, D. C. 20014. ^ 




Evaluating Basic Premises 

To deal realistically with change and the problems It .Involves, 

Individuals must ^question and, frequently, reject premises and values 

that are basic to the current economic, social, and political order. We 

tend to maintain faith lA outmoded institutions because of a belief that 

what has worked in the pascsjjlll continue to serve our int^erests. 

The EPRC report on alternative futures advises that "education 

should be directed toward responsible stewardship of life on earth with 

the associated changes in values and premises,'* (p. 10). 

Shane contends that: 

. we have the problem*%f changing our patterns of survival 
behavior from medieval attitudes of suspicion, self-aggran- 
dizement, and competition for scarce goals. Our survival as' 
human beings . . . today depends to an increasing degree on 
mutual understanding, empathy, ability td reach agreement 
through interaction and reasonable compromise rather than 
by resort to force or "pull rank", (p. 47). 

He notes that our ^'naive use of technology" has created severe threats to 

the en^^ironment on which we depend for survival. 

Recommended Readings : f 

EPRC, Alternative Futures and Educational Policy , pages 9-10, 19-24. * 
Phi Delta K^ppan , September 1976; articles by Amara and Shane. 
Shane,. The Educational Significance of the Future , pages 43-50. 
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Exercise : ' \ ' 

Below Is a list, paraphrased from the EPRC reference on the preceding 
page, of connnonly held beliefs "a^put society and its problems. For .each^ 
one, indicate the extent to which yoia subscribe to ' it. Afterwards, you 
may wish to compare your answer^with the questionnaire and discussion 
presented on pages 70-72 of Kauffman's Teaching the Future . 



Premises, Beliefs, Reactions 



Your belief about this item: 



^ . : Oorngnonly-held belief - 

1. Population increases favor the survival 
of the human species and the power of 
nations 

2. Any technology that we can develop 
should be developed 

3. People have little responsibility for 
the effects of present actions on remote 
individuals or future generations 

4. Man is* separate from nature and so can 
exploit nature rather than cooperate 
with it 

5; It is legitimate to follow a system of 
economics based on ei^er-increasing gross 
national product (GOT) 

6. ^ The future of the planet can' safely be 

left to autonomous nation-stateB . oper- 
ating mainly independently of ine another 

7. The belief that one should rely on imper- 

. sonal bases (scientific method, statistical 
frequency, etc.) for dealing with human 
problems rather than on '^humane" bases 

8. The disbelief that we can achieve *'what 
ought to be,' replacing what has been 

and what is . '-^ . ' , 



Generally Partially Very 
true true doubtful 
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Alternative: 



If it may be assuined that futurists have attempted too determine 
their own values and beliefs, and in so doing have evaluated and 
possibly rejected — the "pathogenic" premises of the EPRC report^ the 
question ariaes as to repl£rcement.. That is, what premises, values, or 
characteristics axe espoused by futurists? The table below is based on 
a list of hypotheses presented in Chapter 9 of The Stu^y of the Futur'e , 

Respond by checking the extent to which you consider each, statement 
true of yourself • 

:. . ... 



. . ^ Totally Partly 

Charaef i^latlc trua true Untile 

• Open to ejipcrlence - aver aearchlng for new Idaaa 



• Global -outlook - thinking In global rather than 
natiooal teraa 

a Long-teni time perspective - having a aanae of hu- 
* nan evolution through tlaei pait, preaent, future'^ 

m Ecological orientation - being aware not-only of 
envlronaantal problena, but alao of the coaplex 
interaction of huaan and natural ayateaa ^. 

a Concer^ for* humani'lby - having empathy for peofHe in 
distant: tiaes a^d places A 

a itatioQaliaa - respecting objective and atatiatical 
data, rejectin^aqratical forecaating- and Irrational 
notions ^ 

• Pra^aatisB- - denonstrating ^.nterieat and approval of 
effective, realistic . yell-planned 'p^oS^^AV 

a Reality of choice - having an exiatentialist *s 
concern 'about the ac^ of declaton nwUng ^ 

a Intereat in valuea - deaixing happineaa of all 
. ^ huaana in all tines and places 

a Optinian - believing that *'if people td.ll only use 
their heada« life will be much batter in the years 
, ahead;" "4^ *' *• 

• Sense of purpose - hard-%forking and vitfa a 8ens'4 
of mission 'V 
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'Developing a Conception of Alterliative Futures 

If • 

Rauffman, in chapter 2 of Futur ism and Future Studies, writ?ies^' Itt 

/ " 1 :■ : , • • 

At any given moinent there exists a range of ^:^tcrriative 
futures •••History and physical reality determine .which 
f ufciires ^e. in that range. Chance and humaii cholfre will 
detepnine^hich one of those plau3ible futures will actuallyr 
happen, (p. Ill) . ^ ' ""^^ 

In additi6n to ^recognizing the pluralistic na»ur§ of the fiiture, t\\^ V 

learner should understand that a complexity of interacting factors ar^ 

also changing rapidly and continually influencing any given alternative 

in a variety of ways. Once these^two concepts ^ — pluralism and complete 

interaction — are understood, the more mature and sophisticated learner 

can begin to acquire the^ skills of forecasting alternatives. ^ 

. ? Throughout the learning process the learner should develop a dis- 

' . .** * *t 

position balanced between the "two perilous attitudes" descx^i^ed by 

Professor Howard F: Didsbury in Chapter 11 of The Study of the Future . 

One is belief in a "technological fix" the nation , j - 
that sciexice and technblogy will snatcK us back i\om 
^ the abyss just in time;: this ^titude tencfs to en- 

^ courage cjpijiplacency . At the other extreme and 

equally datifgerous ' — is the great temptation *to ex*- 
aggerat^ or overemphasize the complexities and '\ 
difficulties that lie before us. Such an overemphasis 
tends fo* make the problems seem so great that st^idents "fliN 
/ grqw apjathlitic or feel completely infeffectua> (p« 21l6-^ 



Recommended Readings : , % 



if 



Kauffman, Teaching the Future / pages 40-42 and 13^2-133. 

ComisOi, The Study of the' Future , pages 214-A6'll ^ 

■ % 



Exercise: . • 

r"; * • 

^. » ^Below is ^ lid^r of optimistic views drawn from EPRC's Alternative 
* ^ Futures attid' Educational Pol icy ♦ - /what is your level of belief in each of 
^. these views? ^Notice that th% li^t was published in 1970, You m^ wish 
to r«spon*d to each itfim twice' — once imagining yourself in 1970 and 
theri in the present ./*«terwards , compare your two sets of resffcnses, 
*and relate them to the concepts Jof pluralism, interaction, and the* 
•*'two perilous attitiides" of alternative futures, j? 

> ' • ■ ■ jf 

fechnological Fix-One Future Alternative ^ 

^ . Probably Fairly highly 

Commonly-held view ^rue *^ reasonable milikely 

1. New technologies will confrol pollution ^ ' ■ 

2v A revolution in agriculti^re will solve 



n j.uuxuii ill cigi. icuj. ti^re soive f 

the world's food problem ' _y 

New contraceptive approaches will control 
population , 

A, Deteurance policies will piJb'bect us from 
nuclear war ' 

5,,, Urb^n programs ^11 reduce our problems 
ofx^cism 

6, America's world image will. become satis- 
factory now th^*t we are out of Vietnam 
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7. Ameticaa capi^tal and know-how will lessen 

<*• the have^have not gap 5, ^ 

8^ Techitological breakthroughs^ill overcome 

the depletion of natural resources/ ^ ^ 



Responding to Change 
"^A key educational goal for students in the future is the disposition 




to believe that both current aiilPf uLure problems of society are human 
creat4.ons and can be controlled or solved through human action.' In- 
fluencing events is not limited to adults. 

In Stock's survey (reported in the World Future Society Bulletins 
of May-June and July-August, 1977), 19 goals for futures studies progi;ams 
are ranked by degree of acceptance as judged by the 184 schools responding 
The seventh goal is "To Fielp students develop the attitude that they can 
'^e actively involved in influencing their own future.** Four of the re- 
maining 18 goals are also related to, individual, commitment to active in- 
fluence on events in order to improve present and future conditions. 

J. Dan Cover, in an article in The Futurist , August 1974, stated that 
futures studies can counteract 'Isymptoms of. distrust, powerlespness , and 
a sense of personal meaninglessness felt b^* young people experiencing 
future shock." Only when the learner believes that individuals, alone or 
in cooperation with others, can influence events, will he or she take the 
i^cessary action, developing the futurist's characteristics liste4 earlier 
in this modiile. 

Recommended Relfoings : 

■ <* ■ • 

Cornish, The Study of the' Future , pages 200-202, 205-208, an^ 221-224. 
"Toffler, Future Shock , pages 334-342, 371-377, and 402-Zt05. 

* " « 

^ *■ ■ 
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' Exercise ; 

Mentally review the work you do, and the organizational system of 
which you^are a part. Consider major organizational charrges and the 
demands th^e phanges have made on you. Were those major changes initiated 
within the organization, or were they more or less forced on the organization 
by external- factors or groups? To what extent have you participated in 
determining changes in the system? In' general, when changes occur, do 
.you tend to ignore them, accept them without changing yourself in any 
way, adapt to them, or influence their direction and impact? 
ii ' • ■ * , 

Developing a Self-image and Social Responsibility 

Many futurists stress the critical importaride of psychological ed- 
ucation as preparation for living in the future. Toffler's analysis in^ 
Future Shock ^of the pressures change, complexity, and uncertainty place 
on the individual is one basis for emphasizing psychological education. 
Another reason for accentuating education in th^ psychological realm is • 
the need for individuals to associate more closely in dealing with the 
many problems brought about by change.^ Learning goals related to the ^ 
sort of person-development called for include developing a "future-focused 
role image," achieving or retaining a positive self-concept,, learning or 
determining moral and ethical values concerning others, and building 
»leisure-time interests and skills. 

Goals of social leapiing involve attitudes and skills for positive 
interpersonal, intraferorip, and international relations. Included must 
be learning to relate to persons different from dneself with respect, ^ 
understanding, and cooperation. This means -relating effectively across 
sex, age, status, ethnic. and nationality lines. 'The phrase "^olerance 
of ambiguity," used by Torrance, Kauffman and oth^;^ Is relevant in 
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learning to relate to others. 



Reconsnended 



Readings ; 



Heathers^ '-Education to Meet the Psychological Requirements of the Future."^ 
Purpel and Belanger, Curriculum and the Cultural Revolution , Chapters 2, 
9, 11, and 14. 

Weinberger, Planning Schools for the Future , pages 35-AO. 



Exercise: 



Malce a list of major changes you would expect to occur by the year 
2000, DescribeJfcme of the things you will be doing in the year 2000. 
Does your descr^tion take into account the ways in which your listed 
changes would influence your life-style, self-image, or relationships 
with others? 



Learning Problem-Solving Competencies 

Coping effectively, with change, with the new and unfamiliar, requires 
that Individuals be capable of analyzing situations and devising solutions 
to the problems .they contain. In short, individuals need to become problem- 
.sblver^. This nee4 for employing problem-solving skills rather than 
tryin^ co use conventional "recipes for action" applies to all of one's 
life roles — as learner, worker, family member, community member, citizen, 
and prsivate person. Problem-solving includes capability in analyzing the 
values involved in situations calling for action, then choosing a course 
of action suited to chosen 'values . 



1 



Obvious correlates of problem-solving skills are capabilities and 
habits ;6f self-direction, in coping with new situations. Instead of \^ 
turning to "experts" for answers or solutions, the individual needs to . 
exhibit self-reliance or what Riesman called "inner directedness ." 

Problem-solving is discussed in greater detail in Module. 4. 
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Conqldfeif^at^Qnsr'and Alternatives 
for l^,tUi^'^Orleiated:B^ 

The literature aboim/ds* wltii:^^^ p^st educational efforts, 

descriptions of educational /in^ recommendations for hoth 

present and future endf^y6T3'»*^:}^ arje probably reasonably 

familiar with such writin^^* /- However,) you may be interested in re- 
examining aoio^ of the/ XiietiiCl^r^ futurist 's ^perspective. 

The sCiidy ^opics 'in thii^.^^ categories: Ibnsiderations 
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and alternative^. ^^ tHje £ itstv- consider^atiqns * two bf^'tnie thtee topics 
•are-b^ad <^ concept^' iiirp while .^^*,thir^>'is ^K on 

pbiitlcal'impacts :fel-t by ed^ The se^nd cat^S&r^ - ali^tnattves - 

jefers.to six sout(ies, ^h€wv sun^ /v^^r ' . V 

^ .The comments and; TM^J^^^ by no means »11 -inclusive y blut Itajth^r 

represent a sanq>lin"g .of ' some./of *t stronger and mor^' <iiArretit ideasi *. 

The reader :i& b'ighiy ^'advised to -update thie contents of thistt»Sdl^^^^^^^ 
^hpuld he or she decide- to" apply any o'f the ideas presented* - fCitu^ee -^ ^*^^^^ "^ 
oriented education is; rieeessarll^^ evolving process and that whicK ^; : 1; . 
appears in print , today inay be; almost totally irrelevant in a' few yea'^s . ^'^.^^^^^ 



^ Future-Oriented Considerations 

Limits to Growth > 

The phrase "limits to growth" has a specif io meaning ^ to futurists, 
who refer* to findings of the Club of Rome, and the writings of Doriella * 
and D. L/ -Meadows, and argue that given finite resources and other 
limitations, growth an^ expansion must necessarily reach a point beyond 
which they canno'tj gor Alth3>ugh contrary to past attitudes and practices, 
the "limits to. growth'*- argument is not necessarily in conflict with prog- 
ress since it does not rule out change. 

The most fr-equent cry heard from educators asked to consider or 
include yet another approach or course is ,. "There' s enough to cover al- 
ready; I can't possibly fit anything else in, and I'm not allowed to throw 
anything out." 

However, education, unlike some industries, ha^ not yet reached its 
growth limits, and ill theory should be sufficiently flexible to anticipate 
adapt to\and incorporate change. . . <» 



/ 



Exercise; . 

In order to analyzfe some, of the factors relating to lim'itB to growth, 
either develop a cros8-lnq)act tnatrix, or, compiete the matrix which, follows. 
The sample matrix given is ndt intended to be all-inclusive. 

Assume that each item is possible (but not necessarily' probable or 
preferable). Read e^ch' item as a command.* Note that items on, the hori- 
zontal^axis relate to increase , and*^*hat items on- the vertical axis relate 
to decrease . 

Determine the impact of each pair of items by asking yourself, "If 
both commands were obeyed, what would most probably, occur? Is the impact 
positive or negative? Would certain c^cmditions be necessary in order for 
this impact to be desirable?" Use statemetitsf and/or/symbols. f 

Two in5)act squares have been compleftied as' e^^^ Rewrite those 

impact statements if you consider them inapproiiri^^te: The items are 
clarified below, and presented in note form .on the Matrix. 



• Decrease insulation 

• Decreas^^time 

• Decrease knowledge 

• Decrease teaching 
.to test 



— Do not insulate "special" groups of students 
from each other or from. courses offered. 

Spend less lesson time on each curriculum 
or subject. : ; 

— De-emphasize the learning of information. 

— Discourage teachers from "teaching to the 
test" suppqse41y justified by .the need 
for assessment, of student performance. 



f.^ Decrease teacher talking — Discourage teachers from lecturing or 

instructing the class to the extent that 
he or she talks more than any 25% of the 
students • ^ 



• Increase peer teaching — r« 



Encourage students- to teach and learn from 
each other. - 



Increase the number of curriculum subjects offered to the students (i,e,, 
offered but not always taught to all students). 

Increase the number of lesson hoi|rs per day, or for the year. 



• Increase skills 



• — Teaching by emphasizing that'which stu- 

dents can do rather than that which they know. 



• Increase integration of curriculum subjects. 



items presented are based on recommendations commonly found in 
current literature, 
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Limits To Growth 



Cross Impact. Matrix 
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Teaching 
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Teacher 
Talking 













KEY: 

+ » positive mutual impact 

- * negative impact • 

I "increase" item desirable 

D * "decrease" item desirable 

N = need (defined by impact statement) 



. . • # ■ , ., -.-J-. ^ 

Rapidity of Change . . ^ . , • 

Factors that Influence the rapidity of change J^ci™g the "knowledge 
explosion"; the Increasing availability of technol6gi<:a^t^aching tools; 
fads, theories and innovations bombarding education, 1^ gpals and di- - 
rections; the "back to basics" movement versus an Increasing variety of 

innovative alternatives; ^the moyement away from production and toward 

\ ' . . . ' ^ " . ■ ■ . ''^1 

. ^?r^ice employment opportunities; individual Values and social ^Ijaviors; 

and many more. • * 

Hawever desirable it may be to t^ke all of these factors into account, 

\ . ' . • . ' ■ ^ ' 

it is not always humanly possible. Awareness of the rapidity of change 
and its impact upon learning is both desirable and possible. The im- 
# plication is that education, for any age group, should be designed to be 
in tune, with time not only for the "now" of a second grade, but also 
for fhe "tomorrow" of that second grade's final years in high school, 
and the "to come" of those students' careers.' 

This- may mean that long-range planning is useless ; continual short- 
term planning may be more appropriate. Altematively , it may mean that 
long-range planning is absolutely essential and needs to be combined with 
^ short-term planning that is frequently updated in accordance' with rapidly 
changing factors. ' ' 

Recommended Readings : 

Rubin, The> Future of Education , pages 165-188. 
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Mandates, Politics an J Fragmentation ^ 

Federal and ^tat'e mandates or guidelines, particularly those re- 
lated to funding, are Increasing in quantity and dominance. 

Increa8€<^ unionization and teachers' political clout are Irritants 
to administration just as administrative control of teacher evaluation 
and accountability are irritants to teachers. 

Parents and other community members intensify their demands, and. 
at the s^e time, feel disaffected. 

The gaps between and among state, departments and school districts, ' 
administrators and teachers, and schools and the community are increasitig 
and becoming more frictional. 

These factors are Important considerations not only in planning for 
future-oriented education, but also in' planning for any kind of educational 
change. ^ , ■ 

In an unpublished planning paper. Dr. Irving H, Buchfen discusses 
these and other issues. Although the paper was developed for the state 
of New Jersey, the issues, trends, problems and recommendations it dis- 
cusses have relevance for dll educators. » • 

With the author's permission, one page of the pap^r is included here. 
Notice that the language and layout are telegraphed a deliberate Re- 
sign to improve the probability th^t everything will be rfad carefully. > 

r 

Recommended Readings : 

Buchen, Planning .Paper DF-GT-III: Current and Future Policy and Pian- 
nlng Issues for Public Education. 
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Draft «o. final 



Policy 
Curri^ulu 



DESIRED <^tlTQOMES;^ 



DIVISION OF THf FUTURE— WORKING PAPERS: SUMMARY SHEET 



ISSUE: Futurei/Pocus of Education 



No endorsement of any probable future; Instead emphasis on. adaptability 
Curriculum. 



Date 30 June 1977 ^ 



Increased nusiber' of. c^f rlculutn pro^^ 
l«cti ott stpdy of f'uture, 

■ ' • ■ *.■ ? ' . 

looraaitd mabtt of curriculum 
adaptloM studying aapect of the 
future— Blo^Ftitures, etc* 

Mbit fotures currlculua projects, 
^SlptclaUy f rott publlshersi ^sre 
superficial and scary tcorrelatlon?). 
Odf long weary processloft of future 
shockerf.aod problems * . Overvhel&ing 
4nd' deblllt^ating. 

Educations fuCuifs research and 
curriculua developwent ^^nerally" 
lags behind ti^.t in ell other areas. 
Often Che least, aophlftlcated and 
ictl:io<|ologlcaU 



PROBLEMS/OPPORTUNITIES 
■ ' 

1. Futures has gce-vhlz, f addish "Image In 
education* 

^> ■ ■ ' ' 

2* Many' te'achera believe futures is cur- 
rent events.; atfcually coming attrac- . 
tions^ . 

.3. Two cultures problem in futures as 
well— soft and hard split, 

' 4, Present momentum Is regressive: back 
to basics* Difficult to sustain addl* 
tlonal thrust forward to futures 
basics* 

5. Few opportunities for training teachers 
. in futures, let ^lone educational 
futures* 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Education is not a corporation. 
A corporation providing products 
and services, has to opt for a 
probable future on the basis of, 
trends*' No such clarity avall-Jp*, 
able to education. In addition, 
(education Is on an Incredible 
time line. Five year old in K 
In 1977 will graduate high school 
In 1990. 

Rj&commendation then is that 
education cartnot put of its 
eggs in "one basket— *8low or 
zero growth, Intermediate growth 
or growth boom. Besides, tha^ 
five yjear old will live-' the bulk 
of his or her productive life In 
the 21et century which ma% be 
sp^e-rathfer than earth*centered. 



I 



2. Paradox: the most futures oVlented 
V curriculum then may be the least 
; explicitly futuristic. Instead, 
" : the commitment to adaptnbUltv 
to a number of differ^rtt futures * 
may be l)d/;0ssentlal fuctit'es 
thrust Z -^^^,, 
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^ Future-Oriented Njeds ,and Alternatives ' 
-The Vlevs of Experts ^ . ' ' . 

-■ * ■ 7 * ■ ■■ • ■ ' 

, #-|his sectian' refer/ to five sources, selected to be as representative' 

of the llteraturje on educatioilal futures as possible. The sources are 

■ , t ■ ' - It ' 1 - ■ ' " 

presented In chrOnqlogical order b« publication tikte. Thfe %utho'r ' s or ed- 

.ito'r's suggestions are listed but not discussed. Thes.reader is advised- 

to refer to the original sources in order to understand iully the meanings 

J • ■■« . ' ; ■ _ ■'. % 

and inif)licat4oos of -the it^gis. listed. The sources are: Educational Policy 
Research Genter, Shane| Wei-aberJ^r.. Kauffmin,. Heat;her.s,.'and students. 
Since Heathers' themes are presented if Uiftt It.jModule 1, they are not ■, 
presented again in this section.' ■ T. ' ' 

Mycatiotial Policy Research .Center, Alternative Futures and Educational 
Policy . 1970. pages IA74O. 




, The "tentative and preliminiary",#e4lts' presented here -are based on 
"internally Self-consistent alternative ^tures Ukely to occur by the 
year 2000." The, report was prepared for the%reau of Research, U.S-.\ ' 
Of f ice of Educatioo, and includes six' direciivgs: 
1/ Direct .Attack o^n the world macroprob.lem*;- ' ^ 

2. ^pont;rol Cechnolog;ical development and application; 

. ., . ■ ^ I.' ' ^ • ■ ' ' ' 

. . . ■ ' i .■ ' ■ ■ ■ * 

3. Alter values,, perceptions, and premises; * ■• 
Estabjish a, sense of national puri)Os«| „. 

■ '■' , . ■ ■ ' 'r ;V-- ■ 

5. Meet the 'educational deinands of:, varied groups; ; , 

6. " Educate /or coping wi,tH''an uncertain future. ' ' ♦ : , /., ^ ^ 



Shane*,"* Harold G. , The EduQatjonal Significance of <:he^^tui;^ > 1973V 
pages 83-86. W ^ • j . «. 

' Shane'^ book is an adaptation of a report prep^ed fpr the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education in 4^72, and is bas^d on ^'^int'ferviews j^ith 
eighty-two Racialists in^many of the nati^^^'s ' think-tanks ' and center^ 
for probing the future.*' In^ chapter four, "L^rning* De^igria^^ for Tomorrow,'' 
Shane proposes a "seamless continuum of learning" whicfe^ includes a • 

par^curriculujn, and describes seven emerging characteristics 'of curri^-. 

' ' ■ . ^. ' ■■■■ ' - • \k " 

cular content designed fo^ the future." 

1. Social discipline - ''advance toward i?new values and life styles'^ 

2. Non^Mnaterialism - "changing our ! thiaig-centered' v^'ues and app'etites"; 

3. Technology 'rethink' - attack "the problems of n^ive'use of technology" 

^ . \. ■ ':„ , ■ ;i 

4. Biosphere concern - "respond .. . to ll'Ke threat of datfiage to the bio- 

5. Equity in democracy - "discard the dream that everyone can "rise above 
his father's status in life"; 

6. ^Population control .r "seasitize ,,,"to 4:he problems of unres^'ricted 
breeding'' ; . ' '. ' 

■■^ ^ ■ "' * "1 . 

7. Massr media control - "cope with the^otential power of mass m^dia in 
. shaping opinions and atti€bdes"; " ' ! 

Weinberger, JoAnh (ed. ), fanning Schools for the Future , 1976, pages 29-^40 

■ © 

This volume presents results of a three-year, project foV the National 

■arti ' ■ ■ • , ■ » 

Institute of Education and' includes* opinions about future trends afid their 

implications for edu(j^tion by propAnent educators and other distinguished 

individuals. Chapter^four - Future-oA'ented Themes for Education in the 
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1980s - li^ts these jt?ei educational goals : ^f.. 
1. PrdfJlem-sol^ng skills ;» * 
'2. Skills in ffelf-managfed learning and action; 
Competency mD^ivatioyi;.** ^ * a 

V ' . ^ 

iJ^. Career^ducation * * 

dlPlzenship <||^Xication; ' tfi> 



§. • Int^iJersonal an(ij(f|g:ntergroup attitudes and skills; 

^ ' ' « .. - »^ . * ■ 

7. Val^ea^ediicatiop; ^ * ^ 

8. '^Psycfiological .education;^ ' 

9. Education f^r Ijfcsu^; 

10. A f dture-lo^used ro^e^^im^ge . ^ ^ 



Wfeuffman, Draper^., Te^hing The^ Future , 1976, page 30. 



Dr^ing-'ori theiflfesources of tl\e Futures Studies ''Program and the ' 
ScK6ol of Education at ol^e Univeip^ity'^'of Massachusetts, as well as his 
expedience in f ield testin^ljitas and acti^ties , ^tl(^i^n presents 1^ 
practical book wr:^tten expressly for teachers, Chapte<|^'two , "The future 
Cfriented Curricuium, " include^ a compreh^nsive^.table of Dbjectiv^^. . 
in six cpmpetency areas. ^ ^ ' 

1. Access to information; 

2. Thinking clearly; 

3. Communicating^ effectively^ 
*4. Understanding man's environment; 

5. Understanding maa and society; and 
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The. Views of Students ' * 

Today's students .are said to he the most tested and surveyed group 

^ in the history of education. This, say some, frequently makee. it difficult 
to'** obtain honest and articulate responses from them. Also, in some cases 
the surveyor's task is- complicated by the fact that students a^e unaware \ 
of the range of possible alternatives and tend to choose known and well- 

'wom pathways rather than new and different trails. 

*Some studies and reports do*exist which relate to students'' per- 
ceiyecl needs or attitudes to the |;ia:ure- or, more frequently, present 

^results of tests and measures. liowever, most tttily relevantj|||^e.ports are \;: 
well-buried in the literature, and even when found tend to be ignored by- 
educators . ' - ^ . 

. ' ^ ' ^ " ' 

Research fo^ ^^etter. Schools staff have collected some data from * * 

' - ^. ' . ^' ' ' . ' ^' 

students, part of which is presented here. The number of contributing 
s-^iidents *s small,- and the participating group is highly selective. 
However^ if education is to be consumer orientejpl, it may be -argued that 
a little information i» better than none., ' 



Gifted Students ' Opinions 



^The Pennsylvania "State. Departmen.t of Educatioif'.'issued a mandate in 
1976 calling for identification and special teaching of gifted or 

acadenfically talented s tudents . The Kennett Consolidated School District 

' , > ' 'ft 

located 35 miles southw«sf of Philadelp-h'ia , serving a Mxed semi-rural 
population, identified gifted students as those with an I.Q. "of 130 or 
above. FoSoving a very small pilq^t program in 1976, full-scale prograins 
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began in the fail flt -1977. ^ . • , 

Fif tjeea^th.' and 10th gra'ders wer^ identified for the academically 
talenti^d pi}bgtaii|.,. (ATP) . ' The program consisted of two class periods per 
day^ cohering humanities and language arts. 

In September 1977 these ATP students were asked to answer the questions 
below. They accepted the task for, two reasons.-' first, they wanted their 
ideas to be published: second, they hoped that their opinions would be 
, seriously corJ^idered by educators. None of these students had'^een 
exposed to futures studies or futuristic concepts in school. 
The assigned questions were. 

What shbuld you learn during the hext three years? What do you . 
need to know, and what do you ne'fed to be ai)le to do by^the time you , 
leave school? - ' 

What should present 5th graders learn in their last three ye^ars of 
school? They will begin 10th grade in. 1982 and graduate in -1985'. 
Will society, employment opportunities, available technology ett. be so 
different <by 1985 -that present 5th graders will need to learn dif^ferent 
knowledge sets, skills,* and dispositions from those you need to l^^n? 

s 

Students completed their responses in four class periods. The 
class teacher was present at all times but offered n9 guidance o,r in-*^ . ' 
structidn. The four sets of. responses were' generated by three groups and 
by one student working independently. Responses are presented as they 
were written, and quoted vetbatijn. • Contributors ara named at the request 
df the students. - _ ^ " * 
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The brief efssay below, referring to basic skills, sotial respon- ' 
sibility and individual motivation, was written by Greta Olson. 

The most important . thing I, axj^ my fellow cl^s^mates, 
can learn in our school years is the knowledge to be able 
to read, write and do at least simple arithmetic. With these 
, tools a person is open to most ideas, fields*, and occupations. 

I think^ all students need to. feeit a sense of responsibility, 
with this quality they will be better studen;<:s, citizens and 
people. To give students thig sense the school could give each 
studeij^t an animal or a garden to take care of. It would be to' 
the students own emotional advantage to see his ^animal grow. ^ 
I think if this prog^fam was at all successful it would in- ' 
crease the student's ptide in himself and his work. 

The most important thijig a school could give a student is 
an interest in learning. By opening a person's eye to at least 
one idea or field that made the student want to know more, the 
, , school would be giving the student a key to the world. 

I am bored by most of what I am taught school. I accept 
it as being a , competitive game for helping me to be successful 
in life.*^ This worries )ne because I am supposedly a good stu- 
»^ dent. Perhaps my dissatisfaction won't last, I hope so. 

The following es^ay, by Mary Griffith, Rhonda Petrucci, N6al Clark 

♦ ' •■ 

and Donald Smith, insists on minimum achievement standards 'in basic skills 

advocates ability grouping, small classes and well-trained teachers; 

identifies subject areas - including life skills; and refers to competency 

motivation and'social respon'siblity . ' 

. ^ • . '"^ < „' 
We think schools today don't teach students as well as they 
sho^il^J. Many Jcids graduate from high^school without knowing how 
to read or dp simple math. This sort of thing is* not right. '*The ' 
education in^public schools should be ijnproved. • Schools should 
set a minumum of thirtgs that^, students must learn before giraduating. 
V they don't learn the^^e things, (such as four years of English 
and arithmetic, being ^le to read wel£, etc.) they should be Icept 
in twelth grade until they do. That way, no. one would graduate . 
with the education of a se^nth or eighth grirder. 

But all students are not equally ihtelligent , so the school 
should set <ip programs for those who have a learning disability, 
or those who are smarter than others. Also, sections (or classes), 
should be organized for the whole school according to ability of 
the pupils. In other words, ability grouping. This prevents student 




who learn fast f'rom bfeing handicapp.ecl b;^ tVi'e , slower stii 
dents . • - « ■ ' • , ,. ■ • , ," , 

We also think Xhe' Classes should be smaller Kids 
learn better when the class is smail^ because ' tl^ey^can^^ 
have more^ individual^ attention tfrom the teacher^. And. the 
teachers themselves should get' good training. 7High scJiOQls 
should make sure flfheix. tea'chers are well qualified^/ In, , 
elementary and mlddl^ ^chool^ i^ Is „not >q important, but. 
in high school students are learning subjects Wfiichc^.iX)- 
help them get a job' lat^r. The teachers should th« .' /^ 
best the school can find-. ' - / < . ' / " 

The subjects taught in school should b§ . car^f^illy v ' 
chosen. First of all th^ school should provide, dcni^ses 
in English, math, and sptn^ kind of history, ^.to give >th^e • 
students the general back^rpund of what they/ sh6^lld;^k^ 
Second, there should be classes oji how stu'dertt^ Wiif ;live 
after they graduate - the ^responsibiHies of pi4ttia| 
of being a family memberV hoy.Vto take ''care of^ chjl* 
and other things related . to' it ; This is, iti>iur op 
an important thing to know. . 'S Cedents can .be pte 
be adults and can maKe oqt better in the wqfld.v 
are taught what to expect anc^ vhaS: to do before 

Along with these , sub je6|;« . there should b6 ""el 
classes. Student* cfculd pitk a afahject that int 
them, so they would most likely l^aim that subjec 
And schools should proyi'de' advanced courses in t 
elect Ives, instead of j^t begir^ii^r elates. Tha 
the student can mastef Vhaitever subject /he wants 
learn. ' \ 'X -'w ' | - > , . 

^Wanting leam^is the .key f actor. \Th^ school 
to have^a. ni^te . atmos^ a varSl^y- o f ala 

tQ majce -^tuidents .l^i^^ that if th^.kids 

tlje ftext . de^^^de erv3^- school , they wil^f. learn a lot more 
rid will t;each theJ.F. 'children mare , -and §mr society will 
ecpme 'mo^re ^dvanbed and will he a' bet tei? place fbr kids 

<^£:"'the' fyttire./5^%; y>- 
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, The four members of 'this group -.Ray Leto, Bobby^J^^hc^Xe . 
j(^hn Qarn, and Danny Suwyn' generated a table (chartif^^S 'a l - 
statements. The statements, from itidividuals , arq ^'rerwfated,^^^^^^ 
, lire .qjjp tat ions from an article,' along with a mythir"^ 



of hu'mbt to highlight the seriousi responsf^^es) . 



alsJ 



V -^^J . ^ tey^.t^-^^^^ changing 



, . ^ \ Teach ^eurrent events -g^ow .jto 

ij^i^terprfet them.J'how t^y effect 
*<r' 'otir future. . ' f 




that what we 
somehow help us In 
life time. . • / 

Be mo^^S^aware of the going ons in 
the^^^prld so they may .become in- 
't^ res ted in other areas sfor. future 
study and- possible jbb^gppcr-^ 



: 3v jX^rri\what.. sf^^ gifts apd. ta- . Tffwf^rpose of this is, to place 



l^^s-^i)eople have and haw * to #s^..^^ student^s in things they; enjoy and 
tmi^.fpr th<?-,^j:terment o^ the are gi&^at. This may 'lead to 



:.^^'4<^^^^ .use research materia! 

• S:.. " tl^ctronl/Qs. (should) revolu- 

• . tl-6nize 43iiJ(:.a4t-ion 



jobs , 



fVe use .of cqmputex? and how to 
use them ,may intrigue' the unin- 
terested learner. . 



Education - Thoughts and thfe Future* 



''Children should be taught more about the technology 
they will have to grow up with./' Bobby Gianco la 

"Too much history will create a world full of re- 
actionists. ' Bobby Giancol^ and Danny Suwyq 

"The last years of High School will determine what 
career I will chc5ose to follow through college. The 
subjects made interesting to me will probably be what 
I will choose as a career." Bobby Giancola 

'I feel that students should be given a practical 
knowledge of the world of business, and finance." John 
Gam III 

'I think that students should be exposed to as 
many new things and ideas/as possible. Tlftis will help 
to make them ready to face the multitude T>f new and 
important situations." John Gam III 

• "The ofuture is what is important. We students are 
the future. To share, the fiitjure we must be able to make 
intelligent desicions that will effect our lives. Common 
sense and the ability to accept other people as they are 
are two of the most important things school should teach. 
Danny Suwyn 

"Teaching in future years should be geared to meet 
every students needs." Raymond Leto 



*quo ted 'from "The Diary of Humanities", authors B.C., 
J.G. , D.S. , R.\.. 

c copyright 1977 all rights reserved under the Pan 
American copyright convention 
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The following list of suggestions was generated by Joseph Beach, 

^ % .... 

Timothy Ikeda, Christopher Luft, Jeff Santucci and David Roberts. It is 
of interest to note that this response - unlike the others - refers to 
the process and implementation of change and tb^ necessity of refining, 
altering or discarding curriculum as and when appropriate. 

» 

Suggestions an the Ifeprovement 
of School Curricula and Teaching. 

In researcfiing this project, we have found that some 
map^r changes need to be made in the pife'sent school system. 

These changes must be made by all people concerned with school 

i.e., the schpo l board , concerned students, parents, and r 
administrators. 

. Some changes that we suggest are.: 

1) PERSONAL ECONOMJCS, 

Learning to fill out tax forms, how to balance check- 
books , investments, etc. 

2) SEX EDUCATION, ^ 

Birth control methods, planned pregnancy, etc. 

X 3) CURRENT EVENTS, FIELD TRIPS, 

These should be inchided in at least one required 
course a year for all high schools. Current events 
should be dis'fcussed as they pertain to the course. 
Field trips, couldnbemade to find out more about 

_ ' current events, courses studied, etc. 

4) TAILOR THE COURSE! TO. THE INDIVIDUAL., 

This would be for the individual, who, being far ahead of the 
rest of his classmates, could do extra work of his own choosing 
in order to get extra' credit . This would not be one . . 

. course for one person, but a course for an entire^ class 
to^pursue thef'r interests within a given field. 

5) MORE LANGUAGES, . 

Teaching more languages like German, Latin, etc. 

/ , - ' - ■ 
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6) BASIC REPAIRS, • ^ 

This course could be taught In vcoAjunctton with 
Home Economics to learn how t'O repair a blender, 

lavprnower , etc. . - 

' ^ ' ' ■ •. • 

'7) ABILITY TO FIND INFORMATION , '- . 

This would be taught as a pre-ftesearc>i Paper course, 
or as an introduction, in order tcJj^Lmpro;/e library 
or research Skills, etc'. ^ 

While we ^fealize that innumerable gaps remain because 
of our time and research limit, among others, for the presoent 
5th grader th^se courses may be refined or altered as time 
determines. For examt>le,,in personal economics: right now 
the ability to balance a checkbcK)k is sorely lacking and 
needs^to be taught. However, in 5 years, maybe nobody 
knoiw how to fill out; a cjeposlt slip, and the course coul 
concentrate oh that aspect. Or m^ybe a course could be- ' ' 
come obsolete. In short, as time necessi.tates , our 
suggestions could be refined, altered, or simply discard- 
ed. But we, the undersigned, agree that they need to be 
implemented in our present school system NOW. 



Summary orf Alternatives _* ▼ 

This section presents, the results of an analysis of futures concepts 
and impacts as seen by both "experts^' and students and lists some recom- 
mendations for future-oriented education. Again, the reader is reminded* 
that the listing is not meant to be all-inclusive, ^but rather represervta- i 
tive of th^ state-of-the-^art of future-oriented education. 

The five 'expert'* sources yield a list of 3A items, made up of 

future-oriei^ted directives , characteristics , goals, competency areas, 

' . . . " ■ jf- ■ 

and tfiemes. The analysis determined the extent of agreement among items 
and among 'groups of items, using a matrix and referring to each source 
for intended definitions. Two questions were asked: What percent of ele- 
ments of items of a givien group are included in othe^r items? What percent 
of elements of items are included in a given group? 
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Since very^few items are identical among groups, and since an item 
in a given group is not necessarily exclusive of other items in that group, 
thf degree of inclusion rang^es from very high to only moderate. ' /\n example 
may clarify this point. A characteristic identified by Shane is "mass 
media control." This item is perceived as containing elements of 8 of the 
34 items making up "the five groups (e.g., psychological education and so- 
cial discipline). Elements of mass media control are in t^urn included in 
14 of the 34 items(e.g., rejection ot basic premises and thinking clearly) 



Altjioug^^ach item -was analyzed independently , . results are reported for Q 
group's of items in Table 1. In this table "group" is., the cluster.of 
Items listed by a given author or editor, "item" is a goal, characteristic, 
directive, theme 9^ competency area. as identified by the author or editor; 
and "elemient" is an essential coipponent of a given i'tcm. 

4^ • 

r • ^ Table 1 - , ■ _ 

s / "Extent of Agreement amonjj Items 

.Author/editor Grouping ^ items X ot group iteins ' X elements of all iteins 

included in all items included in group 

69 



^'^^f!*,, ' directives 5 .■ 43 

;>hane chai^terist ics ' - 7 A 5 

'J^inberger ■:. goals ' . lo ' 78 

KAuffman competence areas 6 8"3 



79 
75 



Heathers themes ' ' 6 * ' 11 64 

" . ■ ' * ■ ■ ■ * * 

This tab>e shows that 83 percent of the elements in Kauffman's com- 
petence areas arftiipcluded In all items/ Elements of Weinberger* s/ goils 
theirs 




and 77 percent KJ5|^ively : AS'percenrt of the elements of t^ie EPRC di- 



rectives and 45 perce^ of elements of Shane's characteristics are .in^ 
eluded in all items. 



Shane's characteristics include elements of 79 percent of the items. 
Weinberger's goals contain elements of 75 percent; the EPRC directj^ves 
contain elements of 69 percent ; Heathers * themes coAtairt' elements of . 
64 percent; Kauffman's competence areas contain elements' of 44 percent 
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.Grouplnga of AltaroAtivM Itmmi 


1 Identified by Exparta 




KNOWUDGE 


SKILLS 


DISPOSITIONS 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Mcro/crlala problaB(a) c£l,Hl) 


probln-aolvlng (H6«U1> 


«lcer/«v«l4Mice praniaas (E3,H2) 


career cd. (UA) 


«lc«raaclve futuraa (H^) 


aaU-a«n«gad ^learning (U2) 


reapond Co change (H4) 


cicizen ed. (W5) 


^i'ckaa Co Informadon (Kl) 


chinking claarly (K2) 


aocial raaponalbluicy (H5) 


valuea ed . (V7) 


■an and «nvlrun»cnc (1C4) 


cooHunlcacing. (K3) 


*«c«t varying denands (k3) 


paychological ed. ^W6) 


man And aoctvcy (Kb) 


intarparaonal /group akllla (W6) 
pcraonal coapccetica (K6) 


jiopc with uncarcainicy (E6) 
*acnac of nacional purpoae (E^) 


leiaure ed/ (V9) 


• 


J 


aoc i«l 'dlat^ipline (SI) 
non-iBat«ri«l isa (S2) 
cachnological rethink (t^.Sl) " 








bioapharc concern (^) 






* - 


equicy denocracy (S5) 
populacJoT) concrol iSbt 








■aaa madia concrol (S7) ^ • ■ ^' 
cootpeccncy AotiyaB4o|\ (W3) 








f ucure-f ocuaed role (WIO) 





K«y; E - EPRC 
s - Shane 
■« • Weinberger 

H ' Heacherr 



•viUposlti^ons for Iead*ra in jjovernnenc and/or education racher c'Wan 
'iUp*>jiltlona CO b« introduced Co .acudenci. 



Table 2 groups the items identified by experts under four headings. 

Eacffi item is included only, once, and is placed under the headii^' to whi^h. 

■ ■ - a ■ 

it ?eeros to be Tuost fetrorjgly related, although^it may very well fit-under 

" ■ ' ' i 

another heading alsa. Items are abbreviated in order to tabulate them 

^ ; ■ . ... . . - -/ -c^ 

concisely. The letter(s) andf numberXs) 'following each item identify fill 
author or editor by first initial and sequential position of the*"i"tem 
as originally presented. ' / • 



GrouplngM uf Alt«rn^clvss Items I4*ntlfied by Stadencti 
KNOWLEDGE SKILLS ' 'ofsfus ITIOHS PRESCRIPTIONS 



HiBi.'Ty {G) , j Riiiidlng (0,C) ' ; •ocial re#pon«lb 1 1 Ity '(O.C, L) 

Current *v*ftt. i:.,h). WrltlnK (O^Cj I pe-raoaal pria« (0\ 



An liDol /garden >. jr*- < 01 
Kiectlve .|UirB«'S (G) 



Alt ^^st {•o lnfc)f»ation(L,rt) ArUhnetii: [ individual ftoilv.iilon (O.L.i) -^St-x .-d . ih) 



( *mlni«ujn j*.hlevefl)ent Btandarcjh {G) \ Flvld yips ( ji * 



'r r.r.'iaKV < 1} Life flkiJU i C ) 

^u*ir««§/ J in«nfr (L) De< islon-making (i ■ j, ^ability grouping (o) 

tnrel^n i«ngu«RSs (BJ ^ PerfcoiVal erunuttilc* iB); *»iMller. i Us«et> u; ; i 

'■' J *wen trained teachers -fG) "I 



I *indlvidu.il net-Os f-C.I.H) 
j ri'pln^i *tlth Lharin*^ / U' 
d crept an of .itherij (1 ' 



Key : - i;l sen » ► ' . . 

f- • •rlt f llh. 'Petrui , I , ( ^ k .ma Sulth \> \ 

i - bea. n, Ikeda, liui t , n.intm cl, and Roberts^. * 

I ■ ' ■ 

■■ ^ - 

•v: i.bposilt Ions r leaders In Ruvernmeni aiiti/or ecfut'atlon rather ^ 
than, lispoait lorm to h^e Introduced' for stuAttots. ' , ' 



Table '3 groups items identified by students, using the same 
method and fonnat as that used for Table 2, * 

The contents of Tables' 2 ai^,^3r;i?w^; b^ synthesized iato recommenda 



tipns. Although the reconmetft^^^ for ease of reference 

later, ranking is not intendl^'^^zfl^^ identified as prescriptions are. 
not included. The directive relating to Sevelopkent af a sense of national 



purpose is not included/ The letter/number refer^Acis used in Tables 2 / 
and 3 are given in the recommendations. • ^ • 

li; Ensure that 'all students have access' to information (Kl, L,' B) accord- 
ing to their individual needs (£5^ 'g, L, B) . S^nce teachers raa.y b4' 
information sources ensure that phey are Wiowledgeabl^ and wpll- 
trained (G) . ^ ^ ' «^ • . 



^2. Provide" informatlpn relati/^ to -man and eiivircJimant (K4) , •^JLnclu^^ 

' ' . • • ' ' ' ^ " . • * ■ ■» . 

^ing such topics as use . of teclinology XE3^ S3, L) and the biosphere (S4) ; 

' , cfeaching deti^ion-maklng^ skills f(L)^ ancr encOyragi^ ■" 

bas^-c premises C52v tt2). [ • ' \ ' „ • ^ ' ^ . \ 

V . 3. -Ppvide information relaHtig^ to man dnd spciety (K5) , including such 

' topics, as population (S6) i .maSS.Siedia (S7) , non-materiaHsm (32), history j(G; 

■■ • ■'- • .- ' V , ■ ■•■ ■ ■■ 

current events (L, BJ ,,^.bu$iriess and finance (L) , and personal eoono- 

' ■ ' — U • ' ■ , . ' 

. ■ ' • • : ^ V ' • . 

mics*(B) teaching life ;skiia<ntlj^ and encouraging a disposition 

j*'' toward 'individual acceptMf^e of sdcAl ' responsibility (H5/ Sl , a,- L) . ^ 

4. Provide^ information; about\:risis problems (HI), and/or ,tb^' maoroprpb- 

,lem (eI?^; teaching problemWoJAring skills (H6, Wl) possibly allied 

_^ , e With interpersonal anti gVoup skills . (W6) ? - and encouraging individual 

compe^tency and motivation (W3, 0, G, L) in order to cope with un- 

certainty and 'ctengi^ (H4, E6, L). . 

. . . . ■ . ♦ 

'SC-z Within any and ^ subjp^ct areas provide informatirtn. and/-or s^iile 

: y .J ^fof identifying alternative^ - past, present, ai;id future (H3>;' en- 

cOuMging d^velopmeat of a f uture-focu$ed role-image- (WIO) . 

6. Within any^^d ajl subject areas teach and encourage application of • • 

■ ' - -^ . ■■ ■ . : \. ' - ' - ■■- 

- - ■ . basic^skiils (0, G), .X^inking rlea.rly . (K2) , -communicating effectively . 

. .,fK3), which could intlude- foreign languages .XB)*r and lehpour^ging^^elt? ' - 
^ managed learning (W2), a/sense of .'personal pr^de ia^cMeyeftadnt; (Oh^ . 



A 



a^d acceptance of others (L) 




/ 
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7. Set minimuin achievement standards (G) in basic skilly (0, G) ancr 

personal competencies (K6),. having smaller classes, if necessary ((/) , 
• taking into accdunt vatiation"* among ability" groups (£5^ Q}^^, and 



ossibly the principle^ of equity in democracy (S5)< 



Exercise ; 



- . Either develop your own recommendations by fbrce-f itVln^ as many 
items as^possible f rcjpi' Tables 2 and 3, or use the recotameniaations given 
above (presented as numbers only on the chart). ly 

Using the chart on the aex^page, identify which, if vany, recommen 
tions are in force in ^ school^ iflstrict or school with which you are 
familiar: identify the .grade levels in whi.ch tl^e recommendations are 
followed; and indicate und^r "comments" whether or not you consider the 
recbmmendation^to be desirable, and if so which groups^ of studentss^could 
ben\fit if the r^ommendations were followed. ^ * 

elect' a recommendation (or element of a recommendation) which you;^ 
conside%^jdesi.rable but whi^h is not in force in your choaSen district or 
school. l5§e that rec4)mmendat:^n as the focus of a futare^heel (see 
Module 2 of Unit I), aad generate needs and . cbnsequeh'qes i?. that r-fe- 1^ 
commendation were to be -enforced within the next school ye^r* ^ 

Follow through'by outlining a pl^n of dJttion to epforc^ the re- 
commendation based on the contents of the future whe^l if you wish. 



•Alternative: • * ; ' . 

• . ^ . ■ ■ -'^ ^ 

Select one br mor^.-ef the prescrip'tions Irom Table"^. ? 3. j 

^jf Identify major cc^sidera.tion& relevant to your>t district ^r arda. Re- 
*ferrring tb th'e seven te commendation^, determine how yqu ^uld use the 
pre3-criptron,* following- relevant reco"mmendatioit$ and keepkng^ In mind 
appropriate considerfftions Use a matrix if yoti. wish. 



Checklist Chart for Recommendations 



In force 

Recommendations Yes No 



1. • 

3. ^ 

5.' 
6. 



Used in 
grades - . 



CoTnrnenfs 
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Module 3 ; . - , . 

* . Futures Studies * 

Future sti^dies is a -relatively new offering in schools j the earliest 
courses w^rV introduced in the mid 1960s. In Toffler's Lgamidg for 
Tomorrq^r^ubllshed in 1972, an apuendix by Billy Rojas and H, Wentworth 
Eldred^l* reports that only 22 schools offered futures studies courses' for 
one or racfhe grades kindergarten .through 12. In 1977 \the Wotld Future ^ 
Stfciety's 'compendium.. The Future , listed 44 co'&ses, but Richard B. Stock 
.in an article in the May- June 19j^7 issile of Ithe Worl^ Future Society ' 
Bulletin , documented 184 secoridary.pchooll which \ad provided futures 
stvfdies instru9Eion 'iri 1973 or 197-4. li^terest ahd activity in the field 
are expanding, b-ut sinpe almost all. such course^ are ''"grass-roots ,'" it 
•Is'difficult to determine exactly how^ many schools are actually involved. 

It is also 4ifficult to desc^ribe futures studies in terms su^iciently 
' ^en^ral to include all courses , _ especial ly since some courses areQ^elled 
■iiMres studies but contain little in knowledge, skills or dispositions 
that relates to the^ future. The best consensus currently availab'le is 
the table of Goal§ for Fixtures 'Studies Programs in Stock' s article, re- ■ ' 
ferred to" above,. ' C?ee Table 1 p^ge 2-3-2.) ' , " 

Curriculum topics, also from Stock's article, are presented in Table 2 
of Module, 1 of\ this unit. , - . 

Futures studies, may be taiight iJl any one of three way's: a course,' / 
a^jinit, or by infusion.. Futures studies courses, frequently offered as 
e^ectives, are most popular. Futuits units, presented withirf , an existing * 

■■ V > / ■ ■' ■' L / : 



V Table! ♦ 

Goals for FutureibStudies Programs^* 
Ranking of Suggested Goal Statements « 
in Degree-of-Acceptance Categories ^ 

High Degree of Accef^t^nce 

\, To stimulate in students -^t^e ability to inftgine^nd" 
consi<Jjer the implications of maMaiteniMitive possibtfe 
futures 

^ 2. To help sfljdents to reali^e^hat thg future depends t8>a 
^ gLpat extent on what is happenir^ ia tipe present 
Q. Tb enable students to recognize the impact of tech- 
nology 013 society, ^ 
4. To help «llidents*to realize hovi anticipated future 
e cjsanges may alter ^leir bfirn perfonaF lifMtyles and 

aspirations ■■ ^. . 

* 5. To help stijjjents search and identify future trends 
6. Jo s^trengthen stycl^ts' pryrtical^ability to anticipate 
fed adapt to change 
jp 7. To helflptudents develop the attitude that they can be 
^actively involvlB in influAcirig their own future 

8, nro help students to clarify and evaluate their own 

values and goals • " ' 

9. To help stiiflents'to clarify and evaluate society's 
valucAand gbals 

1 10., To help students understand the requirements for 
huiHan survival ' * 
11. TcU help students de<^dop art understanding oP 
. mankind as a single bMnian commuhity 
,12. To encourage students to commit^l^^mselves to action 
to improve present caAdititSns in the]!w^Fl3 

13. T9 develop in students the ability to ihtegrare ideas 
* and infoanation ori^nating in diverse disciplines 

Moderate Degree of Acceptance 

14. To helpsiudents devtlop^n optimistic attitude tbward ' 
hhe future ^ ^ * 

15. To help sAidents deydop an , understanding of the 
world as a single global systi^m 

16. To enable and motivati/students to share their futures 
studies knowltodg(? and insights with others 

17. To help students develop human relations skiUs 

18. To giveTst^iciits an understanding of i^o>he of iha hAsic 
eo^pts and method* employed practiciitt; ).titu/ists 

19. To help ^tudviits a^preoiate the historic devt'lojjjfent 
arid importance of human thought bout the futur'e 

bow y^grec'of Acceptance 

None • 1^ 
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course of social 'studies or language arts, are not uncc 
ot futures studiesv^to and^ throughout fisting courses 
not always pc^ular, (The consideratioii of" limits to grc 
earlierv,has a strong Influence on iicSW fqtures studies may be i 
'tj in schools. ) 

Most futures studies courses are taug| 
hy social studies br language arts teachers,?^ 
teachers in other 'disciplines . . 



Inf usictn 




^sometimes deve 
^onal^iy with h( 



Unlikecprece^^ng modules, this module doe]k^^t^:esent stucif %:op-its 

iS co^a^e^jjasifillui^r-ative ? ;X 
If dupiHoi^ to, other 'futures 



but described a feW^selected futures studies 



exSmples. These examples are not necessarily 



courses . 



Recommended Readings 



stock, '"/utures Stiidie^ in U.S. HigMtSchools . 
Toffleir (ea.), Leamin};>- for Tomon ; a<^ '^^.f 
World Future Society /T^^ fflfeure:.\?l^fiutydWvtc^I^^^ ^°^W^ 
Stirewalt , "l^ie Future ;^^^^caden^ Subject." . ' • 
Articles In The f'uturlst ; J^cember 1972. August 1976, ^ril 1975- 



r 



[ 







M'. .... . . - ■ 

f jims^i sci Ace fiction Stories, games arid simulations , and involves 
V- > ^^''^^^ range of activities such as forecasting and evaluating 

. ^^iJ^^'f^^^P^^^ > probable and preferable.^futures r and teaching elements of 
t\«-'AM-¥--:ii. problem-solving and idea generation. . The objectives are* to help them 

-Anticipate, understand and copaCwith change: make forecasts; use leisure tiak 
constructively; and understand and Resign environments. 

"21st Century" ' . 

" ■ 'A High School Course 

This course at Melb^me High School in Mel^bourne, Florida is 
described in The Future . It was developed by and is taught by Priscilla > * ' 
Porter Griffith and ,is probabdy the first futures course offered below 
college level. A variety of materials introduce students to the need to 
study the future; Values clarif ioa'tion for iiecisipn-pakilig in personal . 

andlsocial^f utures ; alternative futures and the impact of change factors- 

- . / ^ / ^'^ , 

forecasting techniques; and creative thinking strategies. Students^ 

participate in twelve kinds of activities including small group researcli 

\ ' . • ^ * ■ ^ ^ ' 

Vmd discussion, and focus on social futures. ' . ^ 

"The. Futurk: Can We Shape It?" v 
■■\ .A High School Course * 

- ' _ ..; V - . ' . . ■ ■ • • ■ ■ 

This course was prepared by the edi^to^s of Scholastic Scope and is 

published by Scholastic Book Services 'in Jtew York. It consists of t;hree 

* ■ * 

paperbacks. One is a 166-page' book of student reading material, another 
a student's logbook for exercises, and the third a teacher's guide. 
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is designed primarily for jiiniar and senior higli schoq^ianguage arts 
and social studies 'classes, and is written at 4 4th to 6th grade reading 
level. Materials are pi:esented in three- units, "Are You Ready?,"" "A 
Look Ahead," and "Shaping -the Future." Recoinmend,ed study time is 10 to 
12 ve.eks,' although with inclusion of the supplementary activities suggested 
in the Teaching Guide, the program could occupy a full semester. 



"Teaching Tomorrqw Today: A Guide to Futuristics" 
A High School Course 

This paperback book by Ronald T. LaConte, published by Bantam' 
Books, is a teacher's guide to key problems and issues posed by the 
future. The course, or parts- of' it, could be taught'by following the 
suggestipns given and then using materials and books ct^mmonly available 
In most high schools. It includes an introduction to knowledge >'J;) f ^ crisis ' ^ 
problems and developments in technology ,^ settee, and society; aj^licatidn 

' . ' ; . # ■ ' 

of skills relating to forecasting, idea .generation, Snd probliem-solving; 
and involvement in small-group, simulations and tasks. course may 

be modifietPto take as little as one sennester or a^fmucK as one year. 

. ">^king Changes: A Futures-Oriented Course in In^ntive Prbblem-SolvingV 

. ' ^ <■ . ■ ' r „ ■ / 

This course for grades 7-10 has been developed at Research for Better 
Schools. Its objectives fall un^er five headings: knowledge (stages of 
prpblem-solviivg, assumptions of futurologists, etc.), skills^ (evaluating* 
the reliability of forecasts etc. ) , strategies (testing an idea by writing 
a scenario, etc.) , attitudes (incr^ded toBerance of ambiguity^ self- 



confidence in power to influence the future, etc.), and dispos^tiot^ / . 
(autonomous use of problem-solving' strategies , etc.)- Content areas ' ? 

covered are those usually associated with social studie;^^or science. 

* ' ■» 

The program can be used to supplement . the social stiSdifes, science,^ or • 
/languagd^ arts curriculum or it can stand alone as a 'mini-course' or 
full-semester elective as well as be adapted to programs for academically, 
talented students. ' 

Exercise r . 

Assume , that you would like . to work with teachers in on^ or more 
s.econdary^schbt>ls to, develop or use a futures studies course or unit. 
Use a decision tree (See Unit I, Module 2, page* 13) to help, you. to identify 
alternatives in. order to plan ahead.* Keep In mind that all qtiestiohs you 
generate .for the tree must be answerable by either "yes" or "no." 

Bergi^ with one of the questions below. 

• Shall we develop a futurefs studies course for a given grade? 

• Shall we develop a futures unit to fit into a /social studies 
course? . ' ^ 

• .Shall we use/adapt a futures course already developed? 



Lem- 



Module A 
P.roblem-So Iving 

The term, "problem-solving", is used is^o frequently and is assumed 

. to have a common ^and simple definition easily and aq^jally understood' 

by everyone. However, even superficial res.earch . reveals many probl€ 

solving methods, a variety of strategies for those methods, and yet 

✓ * ' 

more var4.ation in the perceived purposes and outcomes of problem-solving. 

Courses or programs, focusing on problem-solving and/or enquiry-based 
study include "Man - Course of Study," the "Productive Thinking Program,' 
^the "School Mathematics Study Group," and "Science - a" Process Approach." 
However, 'although each of these and other similar courses may include 
topics, or techniques relevant to future-oriented education, none is 
specifically designed for the future, no'r dc^Cs it claim to teach problem- 
solving strategies applicable to social and environmental problems, that 
will face students. 

For the sake of brevity this module describes only- two problem-solving' 
strategies, both of which have been used succe^f ully in classrooms , and ' 
are future-oriented. . • ' . ^ ^ * . 

Before reading their descriptions, it is advisable' to refer to at 
least one of the tirst pair of referetic^f listed below, and one bf che 
second pair particularly if you are unfamiliar with '.problem-solving 



literature. 
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Recommended Readings ; / 
Weinberger, Planning Schools for the Future , pages 32 and 42. - 
Rubin , . The Future of Education: Perspectives on Tomo^^rov'^sv Schooling , 

pages 1, 23, and 1A3. ^, 
Davis, Psychology of Problem-Solving , p^ges 8-9, and 12-25, 
McPherson, The People, The' J^roblems , and the Problem-Solving Methods , 

with particular reference to Chart One(^ , 

Inventive or Creative Probjem-Solving 

The problem-solving strategy outlined lb this section is based an 
a method ;by Alex Osbom' and Sidney Pames and used at the Creative 
Problem-Solving Institute at the State University at New York at, Buffalo, 
Its techniquep^ come from a variety of sources, most of which are de- 

scribed by Stein, * ^ * / 

Students in /^Making Changes,*' a course referred to in the previous 

•module of this unit, use this strategy, in solving the course 's^ open-ended 
future-oriented problems,. Since thia problems* given are e^her assumed 
to be familiar to the students or* are assigned together with appropriate 



factualinformation, "Making^ Changes" does nqt include the' fact-finding * 
.^tage ^common .to most problem-solving st;rategies,'" ^ ^ ^ 

, The inventive or creative problem-soivfng strategy is divided into ^ 
stages, which in turn include a variety of techniques. Students work 
individually and in femall groups. Group roles and skills are closely 
allied to success, or lack of success, in solving any one p.ifoblem. 



stage 1: Looking' at the problem as giveil, or ''the mess as Parnes calls 

' • Recognize that the problem is probably a confusion of issues. 

Identify key factors either by underlining words or phrases 
(if.thg problem is written or verbally described) or by 
mentally porting the problem into its main -component^. 

■J 

chaliefi^ 

9' 



Stage 2: Stating the problem 

• State the problem as a 



we 



age beginning, -.'How might 



4 i 



m .Restate the prpblem'in different ways to determine alter- 
native approaches. 

• Generate a final challenge statement, using broad terms and 
including components of "the mess.*' 



Stage 3: Ge 



rlerati 



ing solution ideas 



• Use any or all of the following techniques but do not st^ 
to criticize or evaluate: brainstorm; checklist; ch^cke* 

9^ board;' attribute listr force fit ; analogies . * . 

Stage 4: Evaluating solution ideas 

• ^Determine criteria appjropriate to the pr6bl^. 
. ' • Select /'favorite" ideas-.^fom Stage 3. ' ' — < 

<s • Eva(L,uate each idea on all criteria. 

Select the idea(s) tl^t- satisfy all criteria. (If necessary,' 
weigh criteaa and/or modify ideas.) ^ 

; ■ ■ ' ; . ^ V . ^ . ^ 

. ; • -.Identify atjj^aritagfes and .disadvantages related to th^ idea. 

Moldify arid-elaborate the^ldea in order to increase advantages 
^ and decrease disa4vantages . , 

Stage 5: ImplAnenting the aolutidn ' • . ^ 

. • fdentify those people who' are. in ^/position to impleijient* the 
«. solution. ' . A \ y ' 

Present: ►the solution to the ap^roprJ.ate people, "sealing" 

■ ■ 




idea as strongly &s possible^ and outling suggestions 
for plans of action'. 

f^. • Be prepared to 'help in implementing the ^oluti&n, keeping - 

in mind fhat action ^iang and implementation may pces^nt - 
another problem which may' need £o -be attacked with- the 
five stage strategy. 

Recommended Readings : ' . * 

. \ ' ' . ' . ' ' ' ■ ■•• J ' 

DeBono, Children Sol ve Problems; , 

■ ■ : ~ w 

Gordon, The Metaphorical Way of Learning aijd Kngvtng . _ - 

Psbom> Applied Imagination . - ^ 

Fames, Creative Behavior Guidebook' ; ^ 
Stein, Stimulating Great^ivity . V ^ * 

Value-Orlent^d Problem-Solving " \ . ' ^ 

*^ Value-<)irie^ problem-sc^i^irtf 1^ the core of. "Skills for Ethical. 
Action, *V a program for junipr high school/^tu'deBts developed at Research 



for Better Schools w The strategy of ferp students ''*a structure by*" ^ • 

^ which they logically will proceed toward^ reasoned actions . " The strategy,. 

designed. for Individual application, maV^be reactive or inititiatory. [si \ 

in bofe?r^uirfts the student is already familiar with his or her values. Re- 

i active application is called for when Val^ies ire of par^ticular importance 

' . ** 

in a given situation. Initidtory application Is callfed for when the stu- ^ 

•■■ ■ ' / " V ■ ■ • ■ • . •• ' 

dent, recognizes that his or tie,r behavior does not adequately reflect his 

' • • • ■ • ' ^ t . ' 

or» her self-described values, * ^ . , • * 

'*t • ■■ • . ' , ' - . ■ ' ': v.. / - • ' . . ■ 

The step-by-gtep description below is from "Skills for Ethical ' 

Action:^ A- Rationale, - • ; ^ ^ f . 



Step 1; ' identify the Value Qi^stlon 



. In -thid ?tep- students describe the situation that presents a . - 
. RMblem qr> that indicates they are no^t doing eno6gh to show t^t^pne'pf ' 
their values , is meariingful. They name their value which is invo'lved and ' . 

-then fonnaljly state their value problamt * ' ^ ' \ - ■ 

■I • - ^ •' «■ 

. Step '2;' Think Up Acrton Ideas • ^ ' ^ / ' T. 

' :.'>-H^^K ^tfP:#sks; students' to- brainstorm' i'deas for mictions th^it mi<rht>eiT>' ' 
VTv, them handle their, problem. Then th& students check their -action ideas ' 

• • • ' ' • . • . ■ . •'*■ ' . T -j' ■ ' 

t^p. aake sur€^ that they are stated specifically and ti^^i^ey' a^^^ possible 



4 ' 



for'* the students t'd do. ■ , ' ' > 

..... . - ' ^ . . ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

Step 3: Cons iid.er. Self and Others 



. . 1 '^ ■] 1. , In ,t;his step students think about how^thekr action ideas' might :af feet 
' . ' . ■ " . »• ' . ■ ^ ' < 

*' their -Qwn .values, feelings, health- and safety, dnd possessions. They • 

. ^et infomWiion about how others blight be af fected in^ these fo4ar areas 

'--f-'" ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■' c * , ■ ' 

^' ^ , ^hy tftese action ideas. The students also tMnk of what .the .general 
,. . . effects of their actiohs" might/be.. »' . ' / " I ' 

■ • . -t:. ■ • • - , - ^ . • -■■ ■ - , * , ■ - ' 

students to./be 'oi^jecpive as they .review and 
'suitgnarize ^e.. information gathered in Ste^ 3, in order to jud|e wbefhey 
- their actions v^ould -ber etblcal They t^ien chaiig'e or reject those/acti©ns 
• t/hich they deem not'ethicalt ' • ' ' \ , 



- Step 5: Act 



In this step students choNDse one of their actions' the^y cVeem'e^d ;ethiaai 
and^ake a coimitment -to carry ^oijt t^at action. They are ^Iso called \ t 



upon to: pre$.evere uutiK the attion is Completed,. 



< 

.... ,. • ■ .«;■•■ 

gtep 6: Evaliiatfe ' * * 

In the fiaal step of the strategy students examine the action they, 
have tompleted anrd ask themselves whether , it was indeed ethical . They 
review hoW well the^ used each step of the strategy- and consider the 
^f^ortance po them now of the value whicli they acted upon. 



f 



, Recommi^nded Readings : 

Chapman and Davis, "Skills for Ethical Action: A Rationale." 
Peters, "Concrete Prfnciples and Rational Passions." , - 

Wilson, W;tlliams, and Sugarman, Introduction to' Moral Education ^ 

Exercise: ^ 



Choose one of the strategies outlined in thig module and apply it 
to. a real prob:|.em you must deal with now or in the. near future. If you 
choose the creatiV^ j>roblem-solving strategy, apply it to an open-ended 
problem for which you have no peresent solution'. Try to overcome habit 
thinking, and keep' in mind that during stage 3 you must not be critical 
your own or others' Ideas. As one of the evaluation criteria, use "fu- 
ture consequences,"* i.e.,r floes the Solution have any negative c^se- 
• quences for the future? If you choose the valjxe-orietited strategy, use 
the initiatory appllc^ip^oii after clarifying your own. valued o£ use the 
reactive application «l:exaj.ling a recent situation in whiah your values 
were of particular importance. In step -3 make a sincere atteii?)t to see 
the point of view of other persons involved, perhaps by imagining your- 
self in the role of one of those persons. 



J' 



^v' ' iMiT III: PROCESSES-0F IMPLEMENTING CHANGE 

M ■ ' ■ ^ J 

.''•¥•.• • . . 

The two ^dules in thi?. unit deal wi^h the processes' of introducing 

♦ - - ■ (■ 

■J a future-orietited emphasis into th^ school program. Module 1 discusses * 

general principles of leadership iHN: change in an. organization with ^ 

emphasis on skills in group process. Module 2 discusses more specifically n 

• • « 

the problem-solving procedures' thaf are effective in introducing future- 
oriented education. ^ 



• There is a ]^ge fund of helpful general references :4hat the change 
^ x^der may wish to utiUze as background material for this auction. A 

few selected references are listed below. • <> > 

* ^ -J ^ ° . • ' ' 

• a • 

Recommended Readings : 

Bennis, Benne, and^-Chfo, The^lanning of Change . 




/ 



Novotney (ed.), The Principal and the Challenge of ^Change . 
NEA Center' for the. Study of Instruction* Rational Planning in Curriculum J 

( — — j-^-- 

and- las true tlon. , ' . 

— ' • ■ ' ' • • ' is^ 

Temkin and Brown (eds • ) \ What Do Research Findings Say, About Getting 

Innovations Into Sl:hools : A Symposium . . . " 

Heathers, et, al. , Training, for Leadership in Local Educationej Imp^ve- 
ment Pro'grams .^ Unit I^. -.-e*^ 

:■■ - 4 . : \ ■ 
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\. ^ ' Module 1 • r. 

Principles of Effective Leadership for Future-Orl^n ted Education 

Taking tKe lead iii-lntroduci^ a future-orfented emphasis Into a 



school progt^m calla^Oyor, expertise'' In the general processes '^Pyorganiza- 

tloaal change^'atul either knowledge ^pf tjhe aims ani contei^ts, of future- 

■ J ^ ' "» \ , . ■ \ ^_ ' ' 

oriented education or knowledge 'of how to locate those alms and contents^ 

This module brief ly" reviews these leadership i>rinclples/ In addition, 

it addresses skills in Interpersonal relation^ and communication that are ^ 

vital -to success.ful leadership for educational qhange. 



Princif^les Concerning Change in Organizations 



There -is general agrieement among experts dn organizational change- 
Griff lth*s, Bennis,' Kauffinan, Car-lson, Llppitt, Miles, and matif others — 
that organizations generally are resistant to change. The reas6n for 
this is that change ^hre^ens and upsets meters in bureaucratic orgahi- 
^zations — school systems not excepted. Organizational' change requires 
that people change 'Eveh when jobs ar? not eliminated, there are usually 
changes in job requlrementa. To^ e3c^n<)Ie, the introduction of new curricula^ 

or new patterns of organlziqjp ^instruction required that •p;:lncipals and 

. ' ' ' ' 

teachei^s leam new ways of p'erforming their jobs. 

o Resistance change and the demands change makes upon ^embers o^ 
organization^ to ieam new skills and perform in new ways many times 
res ultla^ changes introduced in form but not in substance . One example 
of tl^ls-ls when non-grade-level grouping is installed in aft el^iJentary 



'.•■,'■•»' /' ; \' ■ ■ ■* ■, . ■ 0 ' ■ ■ • " 

aj^bol but teachers still teach the grade^-iever cutri^ulum te subgroups 
sorted terms of grade levels, studies of educational change 

h^ye^^idicated thkt . Succe^ssful Im^ of innovations is the , 

exception rati^er than the rula- "Moist 6f ten. it is matter of pouring ' 
old wiTie*in pew b^tles. - , j 

' y - ■ . ■ a ' ' ■ . . J 

J Given phese facts at>out organisational change, what principles of 
effective leadership can help overcome these difficulties? The follow- 
ing offer sotpe guidance. - ^ - t - . ' 

/ Princjbyle 1 : Base ef ^orts^ toward^ change ox/, the presence of- dis- 
satisfaction within the organisation ^ ^^ressures for ch^ange come from 
disequilibrium wl'thln a systen. , In- a; school system, disequlllbl'^um or 
dissatisfaction may "arise from^^c^ntrM' offfic^ personnel, buillli^g prin- 



ctpals, teachers, students, pareij^ta;^: coii|muiiity groups, or the^state 
educatldn ageiacy. ^ ■ . ' / , • 

*In the case of future-oriented instruction leadership may create 
' interMt by inducing staff to: attend workshops and speeches by Invited ' 

■ ■' , ' • ■ - ■ • L ■ 

lecturers, or by involving them in needs-analysis projects to (|et ermine 

■ . : ' - ■' " ■[ ^ - ^- 

hpw w6ll the current instructional program' prepares students for the 
futurfe. Anothet approach- to arousing interest in f uture-owriented in- 
struction' is to involve parents and students in staff workshops. \lt 
is, not unusual that pressures for change come from outside a school 

system's staff.*" . ' ^ 

' ' • \ ■ . . . ' 

A^brief but excellent examination of pressures for change is 
Kennlth Tye^'s "Creating Disequilibrium," in The Princ^lpal and tKe ' 
Challenge of Change . 
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s^- ' ' .. .Principle '2 ; Involve all categories of partlctp^ts In the changes. 

ta be madQ> In ^ the full process of planning an^-'Cond'iicting th!^ changes> .^ 

•-'^ ' ■ •• " ^ ' ^- ' % 

. 1 ► fhte -principle, rejects authoritarian lead'efship in decidlrig to introduce 

' . i ■ ' , o ' ' ■ , * ■ " 

, » future^focusgd instructiorj^ Ins^tead, it encourages full participation • 
^.-^ , , ^. V ^. . - ^ . ■ ^ • ; - ^. ^ 

. . in the decision-making process by those in the school system hierarchy 
. ^ ' " * * ^ ^ >' *^ ' * ■.. . 

^ who will "tctu§lly invcrlved in implementing- the' change program. 
"■ - ■' "^'^ J , • • — 

The adya^^-kg^ ,o f the authoritarian approach i^^maiylly in efficiency, 

-or. getting change underway. Its^weakness is that if rOns the risk of 

bringing about cl>anges that do not suit the needs and resources of ^ t*he 

sc^o'ls where they are introduced/ and that it. is apj: ^to obtain only 

an unwilling acceptance and -compliance by its participants. 

Advantages of the participatory approach are in the active involye- 

iaent of participants in planning and decision processes. Through study * 

and discussion, prospective^ participants in the change program have the 



opportunity to artive at changes that are well suite<^ to school needs 



7 



and resources. Also'/ through scaring in the decision-making process, 
p^ticipants are mdre apt \o feel a personal identification with the 
change progtam and are more apt to make it succeed. ^ 

Excellent discussions and rationale for the particpatory approach, 
followed by a de3criptiQn of a plannjUg process are given in Chapters 
1, 2, 3 and 10 _of ^The Adolescent, Other Citizens', and Their High Schools , ' 
a report of Task Force W4« 



in 
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Principle 3 ;S Employ a .".consuaer-centered" rather than a "product- 
centered" approach In deciding what changes are to be 'lntipduc§d > ^ , • 



product-centered approach fosters" the use of a^particular educwcional, 
innovatloil. Very 6f tea it is promoted from outside the school system, 
or by a school System leader with an interest in a product.^ This * 
approach is akin to a solution looking for a problem rather than a 
prdblem looking for a solution. In contrast, the consumer-centeted 
approach begins with iderntifying local needs for change and then pro- 
qaeds Co locate, analy^f, and ^aluate different appropriate educational 
prodiXcts.^ ' . . ^ 

" V^e prodpcjt-centered approach has several fiults. First, there is 
the likelihood of being dominated by salesmanship ^^d not addressing 
the- crucial needs of a school district. Second^, tJnere is the danger that 
alternative prodi^cts better able to^meet local needs will not be considered. 
Third is Ae possibility that the criterion for product selection is 
quantitative evidence of its adoption and continued use elsewhere rather 
than ^alitative evidence that relat^ to local needs. Finally, a fourth 
disadvantage of the projiuct-centered approach lack of local i^volve- 
ment in planning and implementing the change. 

, ' ^ V ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

The consuWr-centered approach normally begins with a needs analysis 
that identifies the types of changes that should be made. £*hea alter- 
nati\(^ products (procedures, programs) are examined to find one that 
best meets needs. ParticipatiorT is high here. Again, principals and 



teachecs most involved In the change procedures are more apt to be 
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fully* committed to the changes "selected* Itf they take part in examining 
what changes should occur and how.>- 

Principle A ; Introduce changes on a pilot basis rather than through- ' 
but the totjil system . . The pilot-test approach involves installing a 

■ ) 

change program on^ limited basis^ in segments of a school system such, 
as in particular classes, grade levels, subject-matter areas, or schools. 
The total-system approach, on the other hand, involves introducing a * . 

/program system-wide from the beginning, without a pil^ test. ' , 

Pilot-test approaches rest on the assun5)tion t|iat a limited local -(r 
test can give the total school system a good look at the innovation be»- » 
fore deciding whether to widen its local use. One of its advantages is ^ 
that it calls for limited resources, a fact that ^is esp'ecially imj>ortant 

0 

in those circumstahpes where money and personnel are restricted.' Also, 
it enabires a school district to initiate changes by staff members who 
wish to' adopt them, thus ensuring test by people favorable to the 
innovative changes and highly motivated to xmplemerrt them successfully. 
Since a pilot test 'requires a lesser school district commitment than the 
total-system approach, it usually is easier to obtain support from 
school board, ej^mmunity, and staff. A pilot test has the further ad- 
vantage of creating locail demonstration-trainitig sites if and when a school 
district desires a wider adoption of the innovation. 

The pilot-test approach does' have one' drawback that should be noted. 
This is the danger that schools not in thB pilot test are apt to consider 
the chatige program the property of those involved in the pilot test. 
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Conseqii^ntly, there is the dang^that they will lack interest in adopt- 
ing the thanges. There are two ways of avoiding trfis problem. One is - . " 
to include the total system in the initial need* ^analyai^s and in deciding 
who should be involved In the pilot test. The olfher is to encourage 
schools, not in the pilpt test to create their own versions of the desired 
changes. .This allows, for instance, t^ staff of one school to 'agree 
that the pilot test demonstrated the value of introducing a future-oriented 
co,urse but to elect its own^ourse materials when implementing such 
course. " " 

Erinclple 5 : In planning and conducting local change program s, • 
fully share leadership' responsibility with outside experts . During the 
curren.t p€riodj.of educational innovation, a great deal of reliance has 
been placed ^.gCF^jexperts o'r "external change agents." Many times \he 
lo<^l^H6'oi leadership has looked to everts from universities, from 
educational ' research and developme^.t^ centers or laboratories, from 
private educational consulting firms, 2ir ^rom state education departm^ts 
.for help in selecting^ and installing change programs. { 

t Given eff(j^ctive local leadership, eittemal experts can play valuable 
roles as advisors, giving access to needed resoui^es,' assisting in the 
technical aspects of change programs^ and offering training to staff 
members in performing their tasks within the change progr^p. 

The difficulty is that such experts rarely^ are* available except on 
.a l^^tfed-time basis and cannot provide the day-to-day leadership reV . 
quirjed in conducting 'any cjtjiange program. Also they are bound to be se^ 
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as outsiders rather than as people who have an intimate knowledge and 



sharing of the instructional process. 



Knowledge About Future-Oriented Education ' * 

f * 

Anyone assuming leadersh^jj in f uture-oriente.d education needs .a 
working knowledge of the aims_and available materials in this area. 
This does not necessarily mean becoming ^n expert on education for the; 
^ future. It does mean having su^,ficient knowledge of the area to guide 
others J.n identifying needs for change In the local program in relation 
to a future orientation, in identifying and evaluating resources that 
could meet local needs, and in helping shape the local change program. 

A critical sort of knowledge abotft ^education for the future is an' 
understanding of key themes of future-oriented instruction. Unit JI 
of this guide, especially Modul^ 2 of that unit , presented a concise 
representative sample' of ideas about future-oriented education. The 
» exercise that follows is designed to assess your familiarity with some 
of the ideas from that unit. . 



r 

Exexcise : 



x^c 



Check your level of familiarity or understanding of each of the . 
it-eras listed on the next page. If you rate yourself low for any item, 
you may wish to turn back to the previous unit and refresh your memory. 
<(The items list^ include geni^^al and specific topics.) * 
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LeVifel^of familiarity (check one) 
Item • • LoW ' Moderate High 

1. Kauffman's come tence areas V/jS' 



2. Skills identified by experts v 

3. Conpeptian of alternative futures 



4. Problem-solving strategies 

5. Dispositions for administrators 
identified Ipt^tudents 

6.. Limits to growth 

7. ' Man and society and social 
responsibility 



8- Common goals of futures studies 

coilrses ^ i 

^' > ^ . 

Equally important as knowledge of tfducatioiT f or the' future is knowledge 

of wkere to turn fo,r infcTrmation about its aims and available materi>als- 

A local educatHteal leader should have d reference library on education 

for the future. The key reference in the library would be The Future; 

A Guide to information Sources , published by World Future' Society . This 

volume describes books ^ reports, films, audiotapes, games and simulations, 

and other materials on the future.* Another document from World Future^" — 

■* ■ ' .1 , , ■ • 

Society might be The Study of the Future .. A subscription to The Futurist . 

is an ebviousT part o^ keeping up with developments in education for the 

f ^ ' ' ■ '■ - ' 

future. ^ ^ . , 

For general discission of future-oriented education, the local re- - ' 
ference library should have the key book^s that are listed in the biblio- 
graphy of this guide.; • *■ - 



V;./ 



The local leader for education for the future also should be in contapt> 
wfth the regional education irifdrmation center, serving the- school system. 
Such c/nter9^ generally associated with, state education d^artmen<s, 
assist school districts in locating resources (materials, organizations/ 

people) that can meet their neejds. 

' ^ . '■ , * 

Finally, it 'is essential that'the leader be familiar with legal, 

■" * 

financial, and* political considerations - both those in force and those 
being planned for the future, and that ^Jf^ leader keep tKe planning 
group informed of these considerations. Buchen's planning paper and th^ 
Report of Task Force ' 7A discuss •some general considerations. Each ^ 
leader can identify those specific to his or her state or district. . 

Y , ■ 

Leadership Competencies ir^ laterpe^tsonal Relations 
Leadership in local improvemetit programs always requires skihs ir 

/ ■ - s " ■ ° : - ■ 

Uorking with others. To be effective in working with school" system 
personnel, the leader must employ soulld procedures of communication ^nd 
interpersonal or group processes, ^lways,^.he oi: she must work within 
the limits of the competencies and" readinesses of local personnel.. Often 
the role calls for skills in selecting and training individuals to per- 
form essential tasks designing and conducting the change program. « 

Training in interpersonal relations is not a part of this program, - 
However, some e'Xcellent training materials for establishing' such com- 
petencies bave been developed by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory in. Portland, Oregon, Their title is Interpersonal 'Communications . 

■ ♦ ■ ■■ ■ • ' • 
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Mhe laboratory has created a aatlpi^l network of trainers to concluct 

tw^-day workshop requl-red^by the program. * ^ 

, . ^, ' ^ ' ' ' • 

A useful way for you to examine your c6mpetenc;jLes in interpersonal 

relations 'is to perform the" .exercise that follows. This is not-^ a , :^ 

personality test but s^pXy a che ckllst of •some important aspects of 

interpersonal comnunications or relationships. It is evident that the. 

competencies listed 'are equally important for all participants iti a 

} change program, whether leaders or teachers. ^ - 
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Exercise: 



^ " Directioiis; Check one of tfie boxes opp/feite each item. Avoid 
ui^due modesty well , as the tendency to inilane your Judgments 
in' your favor. - * * ^ - - . 



COMPETENCY 



THOROUGHLY 
COMPETENT 



GENERALLY 
^EQUATE 



NEEDS 
IMPROVEMENT 



1. Describing your ideas and feelings 
to others 



2w Being perceptive of group needs, 
opinio^a;^ and attitudes 



Being able to relate to people 
of different cultural groups 




Adapting to differences in others' 
roles 



Identifyii^g non-verbal communication 
cues 



6. Eliciting confidence in others 



7. Putting others at ease 



8. Being an attentive listener 

X . - • ■ 



9. Being objective inn dealing with 
others^ ideas and feelings 



10. Being flexible in dealing with 
others' id eas a nd feelings 'X, 



11. Exhibiting seljf-asteurance in 
interacting witli others 



12. Being tactful in handling 
disagreements 



.13. Being sensitive to others' 
feelings and wishes 



lA. .Employing approval and praise 
whenever justified 



15. Offerifig'^ support and help to 
others readily, as needed 



Module 2 >• 



Prgblem-Sol^^lng and Planning^ '^^ Y 



leadership in fostering education ,for the future in a school or 
school system calls for following a problem-solvitig process that begins 
with analyzing the need for change and continues through selecting and 

, • . - ■ V - • • _ • 

installing changes to meet those need^. However, just as there are 
levels of leadership within the educational hierarchy, there are also 
varying levels of perceived n^ds, all strongly influenced by practical 



considerations. In situations like this, it is still possible that, 
if leaders at varying levels agree Chat changes ^cart^ and should be made 
toK' a future-oriented education focus ,t two or three complimentary pliins 
can be launched simultaneously each fading thfe"other(s) by sharing 
resu^lts and resources' ' ^ 

This^od^ule assumes thaty the principle!*s of leadership for changie^ 
presented in the pret^eeding , module will be foll|>wed. The focus is on 
identifying and meeting local needs through a participatory approach 
to planning and- conducting educational changes. ^ 

This module presents ^hree projjlem-splviiig strategies.' The first, • 
based on the "Making. Changes'' model presented in Module 4 of Unit II,. 
is *osed for short-term^anning to initiate specific and somewhat narrow 
changes.- The second, based on Unit III of Training for Leadership in Local 
Educational Improve ment Programs -, is used for medium^range planning fo 
"Initiate course levfel -change. The tl|^rd, based on the process described ' 
in the Report of Task Force '74 , is used for long-range planning to 
initiate change across curricula and scheduling, 



* - . 

^ ' ^ach strategy is briegi^ly descr^-bed its steps explained; Some 
exercises are suggested. A scenario accompanying each strategy illus- 
tratesy the descriptions* Each scenario assumes that the leader ha^ 
either used this guide or is familiar with much of, the literature on 
f uture-orient€?d educiitioni The planning groups or task forces in e^ch 
scenario include^ ekucators , stydents and citizens (members of the 
community who iB^y ok may not be parents of students). ^ 

\ ■ 

Shortr-Term Problem-Solving 

« a 

The short-term-problem-solving -strategy is- appropriate for initiat- 
ing relatively* ml^or.. changes within existing courses of study for no 
more than three grade-levels; Changes are generally introduced into 
the doujse' within one month of the first planning Meeting,. The planning 
\ group leader's' responsibilities include teaching techniques for each 
stage of the strategy as niaeded, facilitating immediate application of 
those techniques, and mode^'ating group discussions. 

The strategy consists of six stages: 1) looking at tfte problem, 
2) ^t^ing the problem, 3) collecting information, 4) generating i^deas, 
5) evaluating ideas, and 6) implementing the solution. . - 

Stage 1: Looking at the problem . * ^ 

A confusion of issues, desires, and complaints becomes obvious."^ The 

planning groiip describes this "mess'* in writing and identifies key 

■ - -* 

problematic , factors. 



V 
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Stage .1 Scenario 

"The 8th graders ^are tel^fible thi^ ^ear that i's terrible to 
te^Tfh, Their ability grange seems to gp from geniQs to moron; they're 
drop-outs,, sit-in catatonias, trouble-makers and dogmatic arg^ers. 
None of the kids seems to^care abou*t ^leamiijg anything. We can't afford 
^ a new social >j5tudies course, and the textbooks we're using are dull." 
Mr. A. had - SAinnn^^^i^ed - the op in ions of al 1 three social s tudies teachers 
in his school. , . - . ' 

By the fdllowing day, a planning group made up of the three te^ch- 
^ ers, three ,8th graders, two parents and a university student worlcing with 
a local hoeHria, was formed under the school principal's leadersh^ip. 
For this firstf s^'es'sion, Mr. A. put his complaint into waiting and> made 

ten copies. The- principal explained how the group membe^ could^xplore 
the problem. The key problem-making factors seemed to, be: -Sth grade;,; > 
mixed abilities, mixed (negative) characteristic; dull textbook; no 
money for a new course. ^ 



Stage 2: Stating the problem , 

.Each member of th^ planning group generates a challenge state'taent 
implying action. Several such challenges are then combined and modified 



into a broad statemen 



t oi 



the problem. 
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In/the same session ia which the planing group had completed ' 
stage 1, the principal /intrdduced stage 2 by , asking each member. to state J- 
thfe problem beginning, "How might we* ..." Al^l nine challenge statements . 
were recorded on the blackboard. The principal then introduced the 
technique of verb change, invlrting participants . to suggest a^4^raatlve 
'action verbg for sonfe of the challenge statements (e.g. changing 
V action verb in "How might we change the social studies course^', (to alter/ > 
Jazz-up/revive/futurlze/improve .etc.) . Suggestions -were recorded. Fln'ally, 
the principal asked participants to form three groups i eact> consisting of *^ 
a teacher, a student and a citizen, and to combine or modify the statements 
on the blackboard to generate a broad challenge. After sharing their 
statements, the group selected: "How might we use the* content of the 

existing;^ textbook in such a way as to motivate 8th graders of all abili- 

■ . <^ ^ 

ties and counteract some "^of the apathy?" as the cRallenge statement. 



Stage 3; Collecting Information 

The planning group identifies and studies infonnaXion and resources 



relajting to the problem.^ - # 

9 

Stage 3 Scenario ' 

At the end of the first session each group member accepted a' fact- 
finding task. The results .would be shared at the next session, scheduled 
one week later. The students in the group surveyed classmates to deter- 
miq^ the kinds of activities and. skills that Wight be desirable. Also, 



each' student selected one bpok from ti»e principal's futures library to 
identify, possible resources and ideas which could help solv^ the problem. 
The group s citizen members read the textbook and other f uture-oxiente^ - 
references i^XDJprQeJ by . the principal. The teachers exploded possibfll-' 



ti^s of using) out-of-school resources and read f utUre-oriented materials 

different frDmthat read by students and citizens. 

At the planning grbuR^s second session; each member gave a report 

summarizing the information he or she had collected. The school secte- 

tary recorded the reports, later 'typing them and circulating copies to 

f ' - ,» ... 

participants . 



Stage 4: Generatdng Ideas 

^ The group generates fpft r^^rds many and varied ideas, using at 
least two methods of idea generay)gn, and avoiding any kind of critical 



^na re 



evaluation. 

Stage 4 Scenario ' 

The principal (explained brainstorming rules. The group then bra^/ii^ 
Stormed ideas while the principal took notes. The "no criticism" rule . 
had to be enforced twice. The group generated forty ideas using this 
method. ' ^'''^ 

Back in small groups, members set out to generate more ideas. One 
group used a checklj^st to gen^at^ ideas. One referred tg the brain- 
Storm list and force-fitt^4 id^ts^'from that list with other ideas jfrom 



Stage 3. >The third group used a ma,trix, listing content areas ^f^^ the 



textbook on one axis and future^^riented Skills and dispositions on the 

• * • — _ 
other, to force^f it t.te^ from each axis in the impact squares'. 

An hour Vfter" the session had begun, almost 100 ideas had been 
generated and reported. ^ * ' 

The principal then askeh members to study their notes within the 
next thr^e days and to come' to the next session ready to discuss favorite 
ideas. ^ * * ^ 

Stage 5; Evaluating ideas ' 

Grauj^ members select their favorite Ideas. They then determine 
problem-relevant criteria and evaluate their ideas according to those 
criteria in order to identify the mpst appropriate' idea (s) . If necessary 
they may weigh the criteria and/ or combine ogr'^modify ideas. 



Stage 5 Scenario Jjj^^ ^ 

Each member of the group had selected at least two favorite ideas. 

Some members had chosen identtpal ideas. The principal listed these 

favoritfe ideas on the blackboard ;^ ^ 

I^eas;. Small group activities 

i Problem-solving skills f . . " 

Games and simulations. ' 
Action-oriented assignments * 
Community involvement 
* Relate textbook content to this town 
Conception of alternatives 

^iCeferring^to the problem as given in Stage 1, members identified 

some ^criteria and generated others. The principal recorded. the complete 

list; ' ^ ■ 



ria: 



V 



cost - can we afford it? . . ( 

A • > 

teacher acceptability - will the teachers like it? 

student accept.abilit;y ^ will most students like it? 

tirap - can we fit it into the existing course schedule? 
' \ 

, feasili^lity - can we develop or obtain suitable materials 

. y or resources? 

y ' 

teacher ability - can teachers' develop or expend required 
skills an-d knowledge? 



Working individually,^ group members made up identical cr^terit 
ch^ts, ev^lu^ting each idea according to all criteria on a "pass,'" 
••fail" oi^ "don't know" basis. They then combined their findings, dis- 
cussing and reaching consensus oh conflicting ratings. The final 
group criteria chart is reproduced bplow^ S 
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Small groups 

Problem solvln>; 
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Action assignnents 
Community^ 
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The group 'discuia^d the question marks. Under the 'criterion of 
teacher ability, three ideas were questionable because pressures of 

s • ' 

time d^d not allow for miich training. However, it was possibl'^ that a^ 
resource person from* the local college contacted 'in^tage 3 couljl help 
teachers to learn about small group roles and skills; ^wo inexpensive 
games (FuturibJ.es, j^nd the I.Q. Game) could be purchased; and planning 
group members cbuld discuss their research from Stage 3 in greater de- 
tail so that teachers would feel confident in introducing the concept 
of alternative futures. The principal agreed to allow participating 
teachers to take a "personal day" each to read and prepare for that 
concept, * ' 

Action assignments could not be included. Problems of cost for 
transportation, insurance, and community reactions were too great to 
be overcome at this time. Community involvement would have to be 
minimized until the innovations had been validated. 

Stage 6: Implemienting the solution 

The group combines and modifies ideas that satisfy all criteria 
and informs people affected by the solution. They then work out details 
of implementation. 

Stage 6 Scenario 

Members of the planning group worked alone and in small groups to 
develop specific ideas more fully. The group spent a fairly long session 
putting the pieces together. Faculty, 8th graders and their parents 



attended a nfeetJ^n^ •^t^wKl.ch the prinfipal 'described t% planning^process 

• -I • ■ ' V 
and the' solution. P^rt of this speech was written and copies sent ta* all 

8th grade families, the local newspaper and selected m^iprbairs' of the ^, 

oWuRity. , . - 

■'■ ,■ ?■ • ■ • ■• - ,•" 

the principal s notes are included below: ^ ^ >V ^ 

- . ' \ . . t , 

Regular textbook to be used'.^. exercises deleted from course ... 
each tpf^JV*related to current local events and to trends and possible - 
future developments ... community members working, in topic-related areas 
invited to address students. 

Each topic to evolve into local-oriented problem to be solved by 
students working in small groups using strategy of planning group ... 
strong emphasis on implications to lives of students. 

f Game Futuribles to be played half way through course, and I.Q. 
^Game at end of course. 
/ Students to form own small groups; to set group achievement stand- 
ards, to grade themselves. "This grade to be discussed with teacher, 
modified if necessary. 

With class approval of any solution, that solution to be presented 
to appropriate community group for serious consideration. 

Exercise : 

Refer to the recommended readings suggested itv Unit IL, Module 4. 
Use the strategy on your own. Keeping-notes and spending up to two 
hours to complete all stages. 

Alternatively, use the strategy. in a group' setting, referring to the 
scenarios for each stage. 

Consider using a cross impact matrix at the end of Stage 3 or during 
Stage 6, and decision trees and/or futur.e wheels in Stage 5. 
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Medium^ Range Problem-Solving and Planning 



TJie i^>^l used in this section is abased on Unit III of* Training for 
Leadership in Local Educational Improvement Programs > Although it was 
designed as a general problem-solving model to be used to attack probr^ 
lems of varying magnitude or complexity, it is used hj(ne to initiate^ 
change within a period of three to six months, across three grade levels 
and three s^ubject areas. / 

On pages 3-2-12 and 13 you will find a description of the model ^ 
In tabular form. In examining the table, note that at the left is a 
list of componen'^^^f a general problem solving process. In the middle 
column, these components have^ beeh translated into 11 steps in planning 
and conducting a school improvement program. The column at the right 
illustrates how the 11-step W>del is employed in elementary mathematics. 

One should keep in mind that the steps in the model are not always 
performed in the order listed. A task later in the task flow can some- 
times be performed before one listed earlier, or two or more steps may 
be combined. 

Task 1 : Specify the school system's aims in the area of concern. 

Task 1 Scenario : , 
' f 

After attending a series of workshops on future-oriented education^ 
a junior high school principal conducted similar workshops for the faculty 
of her school. As a result, the faculty had agreed that a plannin'g group 

. ■ \ • 
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should *e foraed to initiate some futureroriented changes lan^age ^ 
arts, math, and^social studies. " ; 



^The planning gr^^p' was- compose^^f one teacher from each of the 

£^ from eacl 



currJ*Hlai<ar(f as , one student from each of the three grades (7, 8, 5), 
one parent, a member C>f' the town, council , and the owner of a construction 
company. The principal was gro^^ leader. 

Before the group's first meeting, the principal held a briefs orienta- 
tioa^ session with the citizens and" students , and shared with them some 
of the materials fron^ the workshops. 

At the first planning meeting, in spite of a couple of heated argu- 
ments the 'following preliminary aims were agreed upon for- students : 
- \ DjBve lop « a- conception of alternative ^futures' ' 40^- 

Le^rn and apply some forecasting techniques 
Develop a f uture-fbcused role-image 
Develop a sense of social responsibility 

Learn more 'about human society i ^^-^ 
Apply Jcnowledge, skills, and dispositions to this town 
No consensus was reached as to how these aims could be divided or 
combined across grades or curricula. 

Exercise : 

•Determ^e the general nature of xour desired changes, your target 
audience, probable time limitations, and existing subject areas likelv 
to be afffectetl by the changes. Determine preliminary^'aims . Determine 
what you wauld' heed to do in order to organize and orient a planning 
group if you chose to use this model in a school. 



TRANSLATION OF A GENERAL 



PROBLEM-SOLVING MODEL jNTO A TASK FLOW FOR A LOaL CHANGE PROGRAM 



CoDiponents of a general 
prpblem-solvlng model 

'■Identifying the problem 



Analyzing the problei 



Searching for a solution 



Choosing a solution 
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Task flw for a 
change ^program 




Specify the school sytem's 
aims in the area of concern 



2. Assess' shortcomings in 
accomplishing thfese aims 



3. Conduct an analysis to' 
• identify likely causes 
of the shortcomings- 



4. Conduct a resources 
search for ways of over- 
coming the shortcomings 

^ identified in the needs 
analysis 



5. Conduct a local' analysis 
' of factors favoring or 
' 'opposing the adoption of 
each alternative solution 
being considered 



6. Select the change program 
* to be introduced 



lllustratij)n: A change program 
in elementary jiathematics . 

All students should master -the four basic 
' arithmetic operations, should lear;i"*to think 
^ in mathematics, i^nd should' enjoy nythematics. ' 

Elementary Itudents. in- the BlanWty District 
score low in^rithmetic skills and' mathematical 
reasoning math Is generally disliked. 

With ability grouping, the low groups are taught 
almost exclusively via drill and memorization; 
the textbooks used are out-of-date; few math 
supplementary materials are available; many 
of the teachers dislike teaching math. 

Several' reasonably priced textbook series i 
stressingp)dera mathematics and mathematical 
reasoning are identified; cooperative teaching 
is identified as- a, way of having teachers who 
like math do most of the math teaching; the 
use of heterogenous, grouping seems desirable. 

The school board, administration, and parent 
representatives favor adopting modei^ math, 
eliminating ability grouping, and introducing ^ 
team teaching; however, there is money only 
for a pilot program introducing these changes 
in one elementary school. The principal and 
most teachers in X Elementary School' want to 
try the changes recommended. 

The Eureka Modem Math program is chosen; the 
Harvard cooperative teaching plan is selected 
(multi-age grouping, hierarchical team organi- 
zation, use of aides, infomal .specialization 
in teaching preferred subjects). . 



Preparing to try the 
solution tho^n , 



Trying the solution 



7. Design the , change program . A blueprint of the -new math program is drawn ' 
*' . 7' 1 / up, specifying the new learning materials and . 



8. Plan and conduct the activi- 
ties required in preparing 
to ins^U the new program 



.9. Install and conduct, the 
change program, and 
assess the degree of 
implementation of its 
features ' 



Evaluating the solution. 10. Assess the outcomes of the 

• * program as related to its 
, ■ . • ' ■ aims 



how they are to be used; the organization and, 
conduct of team teaching is spelled out. 

During, the spring and summer, the- new materials 
are obtained, the staff selected for the pilot, 
project is trained In the use of the new math 
materials and in the conduct of cooperative j 
teaching. ThS school system and the community, 
are oriented to the new program. Preparations 
are made to supervise and evaluate the program. 

As of September, the. new.math program is intro- 
duced in X School with consultative help from 
the district's central' staff , in implementing , 
th^ program's features* ■ During the first year 
of the program, reasonably complete implemen- 
tation of the program is achieved, thoQgh *the, , 
teachers still need a better grasp of the new 
math and of ways to teach it. 

' ; , ^ I 

Outcomes are" favorable; students enjoy the 
program, the teachers like cooperative teaching, 
and achievement results show general improvement 
in both skills and mathematical reasoning. 



Deciding on a pcJst- 
tryout course of action 



11. Decide on the basis of, 
evaluative data whether 
to . abandon j change, cdn- 
tinue, or expand l!he 
, program 



Assuming tl\e first year of the pilot' program is 
complete and that result's arenas stated above, 
the decision probably should>te to continue the 
pilot test for at least another year to Improve 
program implementation and to get fuller outcome 
data. Personnel from other schools may want to 
intern in the program with the intent of adopting 
it later in their schooh. 



Task 2 : Assess .shortcomings in acconjplishing these aims. 

Task 2 Scenario . ' . . 

' ' , & . 

The teachers in the planning grouff /8urveyel^^;t^ to 
determine if any elements of any aims were being taught, and if not, 
why they had befen omitted. Students informally^ interviewed their peers. 
Citizens did background reading, and each contacted five othec citizens, ' 
or community leaders, to get reactionsTtg-the- idea of o tucfents bec omit 

actively involved in the community. 

V . ■ • 

Results were reported to the ^roup. * In social studies there was 

some course content related to human society^ but Without a futures focus. 

Math sti^pnts in 8th grade learned to read graphs, but knew little or 

nothing about trends. In general, reaction tJ" the aims was favorable, 

although some teachers were conceiftied about learning and teaching new 

areas on short notice. Students were suspicious of the aims. 

Exercise: . 

Develop a future wheel for^e^ch of the aims you described for Task 1. 
What needs and consequences do you foresee if your aims are introduced 
in your school? Decide* what tasks and methods you would assign to 
members of a planning group in, order to accon5)lish Task 2. ^ 
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Task 3 : Conduct an analysis to identify likely causes of shortcomings* 
Task 3 Scenario 

The group i>ad cbmbined this task with Task 2. Members reported that 
teacnetisi had little time or inclination to develop new skills or knowl- 
edge unless thejf could be excused from other duties. Through workshop 
activities they were pe^rsuaded of the value of the aims, but they were still 
concerned about prMsures of time. Students, afraid of being given more 
assignments, wanted to know-how a person could be gfaded on a disposition, 
and shied aw^y f roiji the idea that they were to be given' social responsi- 
bilities. Community groups had neVer been invited to assist in educational 
projects, but welcomed the idea. 

Exercise : . * ; 

Refer to your, fujture wheels and your own knowledge, and experience 
in order to d4entify possible causes for negative reactions. Consider, 
how they could be overcome. ^ . ■ 



Task 4 : Conduct a resources search for wayr of overcoming negative reactions 
Task 4 Scenario 

Menbers of the group identified several approaches and places to 
begin the resources search. The students delved into the principal's 
library, paying particular attention to the World Future Society's 
The Future; A Guide to Information Sources , and descriptions and samples 
o^ course material's. After discussion with the principal and supervised 
by a guidance counselor, th'ey held open seminars to discuss and define 
the dispositional aims. The principal approached the local information 
center. She also talked with .district administrators about ways and 
means of teacher training, believing that if teachers could be included 
in the planning. process their knowledge and confience would increase. 
Teachers and citizens collected information from local mjlseums, libraries, 
and other agencies and persuaded the local newspaper to print a copy 
of a form they had developed asking* for voluntary assistance in facili- 
tating^student activity in the town. This form was published alongside an 
explanatory editorial about the project's aims and plans. 

Although no single course or set of instructional materials was 
found that could without modification, accomplish the aims, many ideas, 
and course units could somehow be put to use. The planning group recognized 
that they would have to develop most of the materials or methods themselves, 
and that teachers should be included in the development process. 

Exercise : • ' , ' 

Brainstorm a list of resources. Consider the bibliogra^y of this 
guide as part of your list. 

How would you organize the accomplishment of, this task if you were 
in charge of a planning group? 
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Task 5 ; / Conduct a loca| analysis of ^factors favoring or opposing the 
* adoption of. each alternative solution under consideration. 



/ 



Task 5 Scenario 



r 



Members of the planning group and most other teachers were in 

4 ' 

K . ' * * 

favor of introducing the aims as given, however, the school board pointed 
out that almost no money was available. Another limitation was time. 
If the changes were to be implemented next semester, there remained exr 
actly 12 weeks of planning time. Also, teachers in the planning group 
could only be freed from regular teaching duties for one hour a week 
for meetings. Results from the newspaper form were mixed, but did in- 
elude many favorable and helpfuf responses. 

Exercise : 

* 

Select one or two items on your list of resources. Develop a 
decision treq for each item, beginning with one of the following 
questions: ^ . 

Does this resource person or agency favor my aims? 

Is this resource material highly appropri-ate for ray aims? 

Alternatively^, decide ^how you would go about conducting a local analysis. 




'Task 6 : Select the change program to be introduced. 

Task 6 Scenario ' 

After spending considerable time organizing lists, notes and other 
materials, and discussing them in relation to project aims and constraints 
the group decided on the following: ^ , 

Grade 7 ~ language arts: conception of alternative futures and 

future-focused role-iaiage to be developed 
using science fiction stories; scenario 
writing; and improvized dra^. 

- social studies: aims 'above reinforced through discussion 

of possible, probable^, preferable futures 
arising from topics introduced in existing 
course. 

- math: brief introduction to tables and graphs based ' on 

• local statistics. * 
Grade 8 - lauguage atts: f utuire-focused role-image to be' developed 

by scenario writing and dramatization 
based partly on "what if ...?" discussions 
arising from assigned reading, and 
partly on individual diaries or journals 

set in the future. 

- social studies: techniques of the future wheel and de- 

cision trees. introduced and used on real 
personally-oriented developments and 
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decisions* relating to topics introduced in ex- 
isting course, and accompanied by discussions 
of implications of forecasts in terms -of social 
responsibility, 

math: new course unit to be developed to teach techniques of ' 
trend extrapolation and donqjrehension of exponential 
growth, based ^n rea^ local, state, or national statistics 
language ai:^©: new and different assigned reading, with little 

repetition within a claso of students^ to in- ^ 
elude assorted materials from many times and 
4)lacfis,*all r^elating to change in human society, 
each set or group of readings to be followed by 
discussions in a role-play mode to develop a* 
cpnception of change and a sense of "Where do 
we go from' here?" ^ 
social studies?: -all six aims to be attempted, using a variety 
of materials , developing and conducting a 
Delphi on local environmental change, and 
working with local community groups, 
math: review of trend extrapolation and update on local sta- 

tistics to be used by students to conduct trend analyses^ 
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Exercise : / 

Develop a 'matrix, listing aims on one axis and I specif ic resources 
on the other axi^. ' Force fit each pair of items, using notes, or sym- 
bols to identify positive and negative impacts,^ and needs for* modifications. 
Use the results of this cross isnpact matrix to draft an outline of the 
specificity level used in the scenario. 

' Alternatively, consider how you would go about selecting or outlining 
a change program if you were leading a planning group. 

Task 7: Design the change program . ^ 



' Task 7 Scenario 

The outline developed for Task 6 seemed to imply tjiat initial work^ 
would best be accomplished by subject area conlSfttees. "Each member of 
the planning group selected a subject area and committees were formed. 
Included in. the Committees werd teachers who would initiate the changes. 
Persons who had responded to the published form also asked to join the 
committees. The math group included a banker, a statistician working 
for a government agency, and a computer programmer. The town librafiaA . 
an<i a reporter from the local newspaper joined the language arts group. 
The social studies group expanded to include a 12th grader who belonged 

arf environmental action group, and a curator from the natural 'history 
museum. 

Each committee elected a liaison person to collect and share in- 

tf 

formation with other groups. They identified' affordable materials; 
named outside speakers to address students; and li^sted local agencies 
willing to have 9th graders observe or participate in their activities. 



4 
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Exercise : 



Group or categorize your changes from Task 6 in such a- way that 
each change area or course can be designed independently. Choose one 
change area, identifying desirable and probable outcomes, and develop 
a future history tree such as that described on pages 1-2-11 — 1-2-13 
of this guide. . • 

Altexaatively detenntne who could design each change area and how 
beat it could Be accomplished. ~ 

Task 8: Plan and conduct the activities required in preparing to in- 



Task 8 Scenario 

The groups obtained the necessary materials and reached agreements 
with resource persons and agencies. Teachers shared their acquired 
knowledge and skills, and presented comprehensive descriptions of their 
plans, including methods and materials, to the principal* Using these 
descriptions, the principal prepared a brochure which was circulated to 
parents and other citizens and agencies who had been contacted during 
the planning proc^s^s. Also, the principal worked with district personnel 
and representati^^rs of local agencies in solving insurance problems that 
arose in sending 9th graders outside the school. 

Exercise : * 

Refer to your Tasks 6 and 7 results. Select two problematic change 
areas. Develop a future wheel for each, concentrating on "needs*' arising 
if the change is introduced. ^ , 

Alternatively, consider what planning activities would have to be 
conducted in order to accomplish this task. 



stall the new program. 
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Task 9 : Install and conduct the change program and assess the degree 

r 

of Implementation of Its features. 
Task 9 Scenario 

.Six months af€||| the first planning meeting, the changes* were Imple- 
mented. The Implementation was complete and satisfactory with the ex- 
ceptlon of some problems In the 9th grade language arts course. There 
had been Insufficient tlme^to select and obtain all the materials the 
committee would have liked for that course and some pf the materials that 
" were used had been beyond the ability of students. 

E3cercis£: • 

How would you assess the 4pgree of Implementation? 

Task 10: Assess the outcomes of the program as related to Its alms. 

" ■ - > 

Task 10 Scenario 

Some standardized and some criterion-referenced measures had been 
administered to students before and after the courses. Teachers had kept 
lesson logs. Results Indicated that most students had shown significant 
progress In reaching alms. Teachers Identified some needed modifications 
but In general were well-pleased with the changes and the results. ^ 

Exercise : ^ - 

How would you gp about Identifying suitable standarldlzed measures 
and/or developing criterion-referenced measures? 
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yiaak 11 : Decide on the basis of evaluative data whether to afearfdon, 
change, continue, or expand the program. 

Task 11 Scenario 

The planninfti^iroup decided that the changes should be continued with 
minor modifications, and^se^ti^ton of the 9th grade languagl^art^ Course. 
.Teachers suggested that the following year they should explore aims re- 
lating to personal competencies, interpersonal skills, and interdepend- 
ence of nations. 



^^Mp^-Range Pl^^ming 

The model in thi^^itt4$d is based on that presented in The Adoles- 
cent, Other Citizens, and their High Schools , the report of Task Force '74. 
This planning strategy is formal, comprehensive, and takes at least 18 
months to accomplish. It is appropriate when changes are major, far- 
reaching, or such that they are Influenced by or wlrll influence factors 

0- 

such as the district budget, policies, .regulatiqns , or legislation. Each 
of the 15 tasks takes one month to complete, with the exception of Task 11, 
which takes ,apprximately three months, and Task 15 which takes place 
over two months. It is assumed that Task 1 will be completed in* June 
(say of 1978) so that the program(l5) can be implemented the following 
September (1979) . 

Three groups people are involved; members of one group may or 
may not be members of the other two groups. The groups are referred to 
heri^^y key letters; 

District superintendent, tod/or staff, and/or school personnel. 
B: Planning committee made up of students, teachers, district staff, and 

citizens (including parents). 
C: Task force including students , teachers, and citizens. 

Since this strategy is "very comprehensive, you should read, the re- 
port of Task Force ' 7A if you wish to apply the model. Following the 
outline presented here, each task is discussed in the form of scenario 
^otes or directives. These are deliberately sketchy, but should 
give you a general' impression of procedures and possibilities. 
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Task force '74 outline - 

1. (A). Develop the preliminary proposal to be presented to tjhe school. 

*" ■ » * . _ - 

and/or district board, ' 
» 

2. (A). Present the proposal to the board for approval. Organize and 

orient the planning committee. ■ 
^ 3. (B) . Conduct preliminary 1st udies. r 
A. {B) . Inform 'the general pubil^c. 

3. (B) • Conduct needs assessment to determine desirable goals » programs., 

and outcomes. . 

6. (B) . Identify resources and- cpnstraints. 

7. ^ (B) . Develop list of tentative alternatives based on resu3,ts of needs 

assessment and identified resources aaid constraints. 

8. (B) . Survey students, p'arents and te;^hers to identify preferred 

* . • • • If , . . ■ ; • 

alternatives. ^ ' ? 

9. (B). . Determine final list of options with plan for staffing and bud- 

get allocations. 
(A) . Submit final proposal to board for. approval. 

10. (B) . Appoint task force. . Preregister students for the fall. 

11. (2). Plan units of instruction for programs for each option given 

in the final proposal. (The^riginal model listtf 10 factors 
to be considered in this task.) ^ 

12. (C). Finalize plans for implementation. * ? 

13. (C)* Orient students, parents, and general public. 

14. (C).. Implement program. * , 
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15. (B) . Evaluate program effectiveness. 



Task 1 (A) Develop a preliminary proposal. 
Task 1 (A) Scenario 

The district superintendent and his staff had spent three months 
putting together a proposal, a lengthy document with extensive references 
to considerations such as state graduation requirements and college ad- 
missions, out-of-school insurance and labor union laws, district and 
county policies and regulations, and funding needs. 

They had also conducted trend analysis and extrapolations on stu- 
dent enrollment and achievement, employment needs and opportunities for 
the 1980 's and probable developments in education. 

Their target was one of^the district's three high schools. The 
major changes they were proposing were based in part on the seven re- 
"commendations presented in Module 2, Unit Yl of this guide, and were in- 
fluence4 by the Philadelphia Parkway Project as well as the desire to 
incorporate work study programs into the plan. In order to allow stu- 
dents to take as many different courses as they wished and to allow 
flexibility for changing needs, they proposed that the school year con- 
sist of six sessions (each 6-8 weeks long) instead of three seiiesters,^ 
and that a/^emoon courses would mainly consist of electives, work study 
programs, ccnirses taken at the local vocational technical school, and 
lectures or courses offered by business persons and others outside the 
school. All courses would be open to all students, regardless of age or 
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grade level. 



Exercise:; 



.* fcollect data relevant to your school of .district and use that data 
, to conduct a trend^.analysis and extrapolation. Explore educational trends 
• - and developments With special reference to probable state or federal 

mandates that: may influence graduation requirementva^ cours6 content or 
structure, or student gtouping. Determine a targetgroup or school and 
list desirable changes to be implemented- two years from now. 

Task 2 (A) Present the proposal to the board for approval. Organize. 

aid orient the planning committee. 
Task 2 (A) Scenario 

Xhe preliminary proposal was submitted and the course changes appro^*^. 
[ The board showed sbme t^servations about proposed scheduling chdfces and 
the possibility that some students would choose appealing courses a4;^the 
expense of their overall needs. A planning committee was organized and 
oriented. 

Exercise : . .. 

'Anticipate probable needs and consequences of some of your listed 
changes by,-using future wheels. Use the results of the wheels to deter- 
mine how you mignt persuade the board o£ the acceptability and practicality 
• of your p-ropoaa^. Keep the wheels and offej: them to the planning committee 
for Tasks T-^-arra 11. Consider ar desirable balance in representation for - 
the planning committee and make a tentative list of people to be included. 



Task 3 (B) Conduct preliminary studies 
Task 3 (B) Scenario v 



The planliing group leader (a district assistant superintendent) had 
prepared a set of information, pages that included references and examples 
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of each of the propdsed changes.^ Members were encouraged to condu((t 

. \ ■ 

■ t \: 

I 

research of their own to identify arguments, datra, or materials to 
support the proposed changes. These findings were shared and discussed* 

Exercise ; <^ 

Either refer to your future wheel or to relevant, literature to 

identify support for your proposal; You may aiso wisn either to develpp 

and administer a brief informal survey ainong parents and students, or to 
interview a random s^^le of those groups^ 

Task A (B) Inform the general public, ^ 
Task A (B) Scenario 

*- 

Synthesizing material from the information pages and results of 
Task 3, the group developed a flyer which was sent to local newspapers 
and radio and TV stations, laailed to parents, and distributed to agencies 
such as the public library. Students made posters outlining the proposed 
changes and invited the public to ask for copies of the flyer, . 

Exercise : ' . , *" 

Using any'or all materials developed or studied so far, draft ad- 
vertising material for your proposal. 

Task 5 (B) Conduct ^eds assessment. 
Task 5 (B) Scenario 

The planning committee developed a modified Delphi, listing desir- 
able goals, programs and outcomes « Respondents included students, parents, 
teachers and other citizens. Only two rounds were cdnducted. Results 
were 'tabulated an^ analyzed. ' 
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Exercise: ^ 

. Refer to the guidelines in Module 2 of Unit I of this guide and 
develop a Delphi of no more than twenty . items relating to the goals, 
programs, and outcomes of your proposal. Identify respondents. Adminis- 
er the Delphi and tabulate the results. 



Task 6 (B) Identify resources and constraints. * 

» * * . 

Task 6 (B) Scenario 

The planning group referred to the original proposal in order to 
identify previously determined constraints. Each member was assigned 
to explore one element, for instance,' human resources outside the school, 
material resources, school facilities, etc. Reports were made to the group. 



Exercise : 

? — 



\ 



Determine factors that should be explored and the best source of 
information or method for exploring them. List assignments and exploration 
guidelines. Distribute them among group members . 



Task T (B) Develop list of alternatives. 
Task 7 (B) Scenario 

Using the .results of the Delphi and the results of Ta^ 6, the* 
planning group developed a complex cross impact matrix to determine 
possible, probable, and preferable options. . • * 

Exercise : , . 

Develop a matrix^with Delphi 'results on one axis and resources and 
constraints on the other axis. Bring each pair of items together in an 
impact square to determine j)ossible and' preferable options. Refer to 
your future wheels to. make sure that you have not omitted any considerations, 
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Task 8 (B) Conduct a survey to identify preferred alternatives. 
Task 8 <B) Scenario 

The planning group developed a survey form allowing for open-ended 
responses and asking respondents ta» indicate on a Likert scale the level 
of desirability of each option given. Those who respoj^led to the Delphi 
responded to this survey. Results were analyzed. 

Exercise : - 

• Develop a survey form similar to that described above. Identify 
respondents. Conduct th'e survey. 

Task 9 (B) Determine final list of options. ^ 

(A) Submit final proposal to board |^r approval. 
Task 9 Scenario 

' Referring to the results of Task 8, the planning committee outlined 
the final list of changes (options) 1 The supeTpintendent's group used this 
list to write a final proposal which- included plans for staff development, 
training, and desired budget allocations. The proposal was submitted and 
approved with a few minor changes. 

Exercise : ' ^ 

Refer, to the results of Task 8 and list final options. Outline 
staffing and budget needs. Develop and .submit a proposal. 
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Task 10 (B) Appoint task force. Preregister students for the fall. 
Task 10 (B) Scenario w 

K 

Two task forces with liaison were appointed, one to deivelop the 
courses, and the other to plan scheduling. St^udents were oriented and 
tentatively registered. The scheduling task force used student registration 
data. ' . 

Exercise : , 

Determine the number and kind (s) of task forces needed. Draft 
possible membership lists. Appoint and orient task force members. Pre- 
register students. 

Task 11 (C) Plan units of instruction. 
Task 11 (C) Scenario 

Referring to the resources identfied in Task 6, the group identified 
materials and persons that could assist them. Resource persons were in- 
vited to submit t(^ics which they could offer students, outlines of ^ 
work study programs they could run, or outlines of elective courses they 
could offer (no more than 6 lesson periods per elective course) . Ne^t^ 
the grotrp selected materials for modification, and began development of 
new materials. At this point the members divided into subsections each 
responsible for a series of related courses. Those teachers not di- 
rectly participating in the first task force's identification, modification, 
development process were given drafts of materials as they were completed 
so that they could discuss with members of the planning group the teaching 
methods needed to implement the changes. The second task force dealt 
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with student scheduling and planning time tables for outside resource 
persons. ^ 

Exercise: 



Determine -how test to' divide work among the task force members. 
Plan ways and means for ongoing staff development and training. ^ Consider 
assigning one person to check results of previous tasks and to make up 
a fil^ of annotated resources for future reference. 



Task 12 (C) Finalize plans for implementation. 
Task 12 (C) Scenario 

The task force and planni^^ns group met and shared results. -They 

then called a general meeting Jcjf/ ^11 teachers and outside resource per~ 

bi- 
sons so that the superintendent^^iould report on progress and outline over~ 



ber JWbonsibilities . A similar meeting was 



all results, t^rticipants thet«|lak^ded into two discussion groups to 
ensure that all change, pl^i^s *^nd*inat*erials were clearly identified and 
everyone understoodiA^ls or 
held for outside ^^^^^l^^^flfej^ 

Exercise: ".^-^O :;'V ' 

Accomplish the, tsCs'kvusri^^g^^^^ in the scenario. 

Task 13 (C) Orient sctadentsj: parent^ >dn publi#k 

Task 13 (C) Scenario - '.i: . ^v \- - . ; 

^ : ■.. ; . ^ 

The methods used forvi^ Students and parents were 

invited to an orientation ^AeetiBg >t. tjie school. 



JExercise: 

Draft an information flyer. 



Task 14 (C) Implement program. 

Task 14 (C) Scenarit) • * 

In spite of initial chaos at the beginning of school as students went 
through a 'drop-add' process, the ^changes were implemented. . 

Task 15 (B) Evaluate program effectiveness ^ ^ 
Task 15 (B) Scenario 

A variety of methods and measures were developeb and administered 
to determine effectiveness of each of the changes 
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This bibliography is divided into two sections. The first sect:ion 
is annotated and contains references highly rebevatit to the content of 
this guide. The second section lists additional references and selected 
readings that might be of interest to the reader. 

American Academy of Arts axid Sciences Commiaston on the Year 2QQQ. To- 
ward the year 2000: Work in progress. Daedalus , 1967. 

■ ^ \ ' ■ >' 

This special issue of Daedalus presents papers and discussions of 
the Academy's Commission on the Year 2000. * Of particular interest to 
the reader might be "The Next Thirty-Three Years: A Framework for 
Speculation" by Herman Kahn and Anthony J. Wiener. , Also included are 
articles on "Biological Man and the Year 2000," "Deliberate Efforts to 
Control Human Behavior and Modify Personality," and "The Problems of 
Privacy in the Year 2000." - 

. t 

Buchen, I. Planning paper DF-GT-111: Current and future policy and 

planning issues for public education . Working paper. Division ©f . 
the Future, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Madison, New Jersey, 1977. 

Among the issues di'scussed are goals (directions and discrepancies) , 
student needs, performance and assessment, teacher performance arid talent, 
and educational and curriculum reform. , , 



Cornish, E. et al. The study of the future: An introduction to the art 
and science of understanding and shaping totnorrow's world s ' Wash- 
. ington,. D. C. : World Future Society, 1977. ^ " 

This book contains chapters on such topics as '*the Discovery o'f 
the Future" and "Met^ds of Studying thB Future" as well as an annotated 
bibliography of books about the future. 

Educational Policy Research Center* Antic^ating educational issues 

over the next two, decades: An overview report of trends analysis . 
Menlo Park, Calif. : Stanford Research Institute, 1973. 

This papei:, prepared for the U.S. Office of Education, is based on 
the assumption that policy changes in education mainly result from ex- 
ternal pressures, i.e.. Sputnik, the war on poverty. Supreme Court deci- 

■ ■ ' -^ ' 

isions, etc. In all, it lists 13 "trends' and developments" relevant to' 

* ■ •• • 

educational policy including such items as job changes, population shifts, 

greater leisure, and the increased role of teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents in educational decision-making. 

Educational Policy Research Center. Alternative futures and educational 
policy . Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Research Institute, 1970. 

This report to the U.S. Of ice of Education discusses shifts in 
education that may be essential if our nation is to cope successfully with 
world-wide, change through the year 2000 and beyond. _ It presents a "'Tree* 
of Alternative Future Histories" with branches projected to the Year 2000. 
Education, says the report, has two main tasks In coping with ^future 



mdcroprobleiisr chan^ng the false premises we have been taught (about 
man as separate from nature, about trusting the future of the planet to 
autonomous nation-states, about the primacy of ^'economic man,'* etc.) and 
teaching all students to be competent in problem-solving (including 
attention to values and to inter-personal relations). 

Journal of Teacher Education . Summer 1974, 25. 

This issue contains 12 articles on implications of the future for 
education. Most of the articles grew out of a writing cpnference joints 
ly sponsored by tl^e-£ftiC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and Research 
for Better Schools in Philadelphia. Topics include psychological require 
ments for living in the future, a curriculum for personalized education, 
computer technology, cultural neutrality and education, and implications 
of the future for preparing educational personnel. 

Kauffman, D. L. Futurism and f uture\tudies . Washington, D. C. : 
National Education Association, 1976. 

^ This book is an excellent introduction to thinking about the future. 
It considers alternative futures: systems and change: key issues <war, 
population, energ/, etc.); and the ''psychology of the future" stressing 
the adaptive individual prepared to cope with change. 



Kauffman, D. L. ^ Teaching the future; A guide to future-orlehted ed~ 
ucation. Palm Springs, Calif.: ETC Publications, 1976. 

This book provides a general introduction to future-relevant curric- 
culum and instrjiictlon. Its. preface states that "the main objective of 
the book is ,to provide a practical handbook for classroom teachers' in- 
terested in future-oriented education." Key chapters are "The Future- 
Oriented Curriculum," "Systems and Simulation in the Classroom," 
"Global Survival," and "Society and Foresi-ght." The book offers 22 ex- 
ercises "on ways of thinking about the future', each of which has been 
successfully used by teachers." The Appendix, "Resources for Teaching 
the Future," includes a guide to books, magazines, films, and simulation 
games for future study. There is a bibliography of 322 items;' 

McClure, R. M. *(Ed.)., The curriculum: Retrospect and prospect . 70th 

Yearbook of the NSSE, Part I. Chicago, 111.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1971. 

This volume is of special interest to the futurist since it views 
curriculum in terms. of past, present, and future. One section is en- 
titled "Using Today to Look to the Future." Included is a chapter by James 
McDonald Qn "Curriculum Development in Rela<tion to So^j^l and Intellectual 
Systems," one by Harry Bxoudy on "Democratic Values aad* Educational Goals, 
and another by Harold Shane on "Future-Planning as a Means of Shaping 
Educational Change." A final section is entitled "A Cohfident Walk 
Into the Future." 



National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education, , The reform o f 
secondary education . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973, 

This report by the National Commission established by th^ .Kettering 
'Foundation bear^ only indirectly to education for the future. The change 
it ^does recommend have greatest relevance for the futurologist concerned 
with greater recognition of cultural differences and attention to global 
education, ^ ^ 

Phi Qelta Ka^pah , ;iSpecial issue on "Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow," 
58, No, 47"September 1976, 

This issue contains 28 articles about American education, past, pre- 
sent, and future. The list of contributors includes Isaac Asimov, Ben 
Brodinsky, Harry Broudy, Willis Harman\ Myron Lieberman, David Matthews, 
Catherine Shane, Harold Shane, and Willard Wirtz, Available for $2.00 
from Director of Administrative Services, Phi Delta Kap^'a, Bloomington, 
Indiana .A 7401. 

Rubin, L. (Ed.). The future of /education : Perspectives on tomorrow's . 
schooling . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975. 

Three noted social sci^tists — Daniel Bell, Kenneth Boulding, and 
Harold Lasswell, and six leading educators — Robert Glaser, Louis. Rubin, 
Robert Scanlon, Harold Shane, Patrick Suppes, and Ralph Tyler assess the 
implications of political, social, and educational trends for tomorrow's- 
schools. The authors presented their papers at a national invitational 
conference on the Alternative Futures of Education conducted by Research 
for Better Schools in Philadelphia, ; 



Rubin, L. (Ed,), Educational reform for a changing society: Anticipat- 
ing, tomorrow's schools , Boston: Allyn and Bacon, In press. 

c 

This yoliime provides a summary of RBS' second national conference 
on tomorrow's schools. Contributors discuss man's relatidnshlp to man- 
made environments, diverse educational goals In a pluralistic society,, 
t^e soclal/psycholbglcal Implications of the education of the young, and 
the future federal role In education. Those addressing these Issues In- 
clgjde Ellse Bouldlng, Urle Broaf6nbrenner , Representative Shirley .'Chls- 
holm, Buckminstet Fuller, JcAias Salk, and Senator Richard Schwelker. 



Shane, H. The educational sUgrilflcance of the future . Bloomlngton, 
In^. : Phi Delta Kappa, 1973. . , \ 



This brief volun[ie presents an Introduction to futurology with specia 

* 

reference to education. It Is based on the author s Interviews with 

' * • * ' ■ 

82 of the nation's^ leading" specialists on the future. Chapters deal 
with ''The Coming Impact of the Future," "The .Future as Discipline," 
and "Learning* Designs for Tomorrow." 

Toffler, A. Future shock. New York:. Bantam*, 1971. 

This book discusses the Impact upon the individual of social and 
psychqiogical changes caused by ^n accelera*llng scientific and technolo- 
glcal revolution. 
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Toff^er, A. iEd,). Learning for tomorrow: The role of the future xn ,. ? 
education ^ New York: Vintage Books, 197A, i ^. ~ ; ■ ' ^ 
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This volume l>as three parts plus aa appendix. Part-One Is on W 

' '■■ ''i ' ' , - • • J' ♦ 

"Images of the Future and Individual Development." Part Two presents 

"The Place of the Fuyire In the Curriculum." Part Thre^ Is titled 

"Directions and Resources." Included is a chapter "bn "Teaching' the ^ 

Twenty-Fttsjt Century In a Twentieth Century High School" and one on 

"Values and the Futures Movement In E^ducatlon." The Appendix beajrs the* ' • ' 

title "Status Report : SaiiQ)le Syllabi an^i Directory oT Futures Studles.'V 

: * ^ • • " ■ ^ ... ' •^^ 

Toffler, A. The eco-spasm. report . New Yotk: Bantam, 1975. ^ <. 

■ • ' . , ■ '■ 

-This volume presents the author's catalog -of changes threatening 

our survival arid his views on how' change and uncertainty overwhelm the 

Individual and lead to various forms df retreat from reality.- 



Weinberger, J. CEd.j., Planning schools for the future . Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Research for Better Schools, Inc., 1976,. ' • 'r 

. ' ; ■ ■ - V ■ . ^ - ■ . ^ . 

■ " ? 

' .9hls volume ldent>;lj^ies and analyzes societal changej forecast for 
i the decades ahead and projects their major Implications for schools of ^ 
the futiyre. The Initial chapter reviews future trends challeneing, the ^ 1 

schools.' The following chapter identifies edu^atlonaj. goals th^t are 

. . ■ " ; - ■ 'lit ■ 

' relevant to preparing the'^ learner to live effectively in the decades ah.e^d 

^ and reviews various- means for accomplishing the §p^s.^ Tfien follow ^our 

chapters that present alternative designs for schools of. the future, stress- 

itig such themes as education for adaptability in life roles, mastery -ifr ' . 

-t * . ; • . • . ■■ • 0 '-v 

* - . : 7- ^ * 
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" o'f l^pq^c skills, sciiiEk^ in community, and a comprehensive management system 
for educational cHange. A^'fir^l chaptfer deals with problems of-im- 
plementing any of the'^Uernative designs. A' bibliography on thte future 

' : *. ' * ■ ■ 

;df socfety and educatlpn- is appended. * • . 



World Future Society. The future: . A guide to information spurces . 

Washington, D. C. : World Future Society, 1977. 

■ . ^" ■ ' " " 

This is. a comprehensive directory of organizations, individuals, " 
books, .educatiooal program, films, and other Resources. 
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